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APOCRYPHAL CORRESPONDENCE OF PYRRHUS 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


N HIS Roman Antiquities, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus reproduces two letters 
allegedly exchanged between King 
Pyrrhus and the consul P. Valerius Laevi- 
nus in the spring of 280 B.c.1 Having 
landed in Italy, Pyrrhus advises the Ro- 
mans to negotiate before learning his 
might by experience of battle and offers to 
arbitrate the dispute between Rome and 
Tarentum. The consul answers that the 
Romans are wont to punish their enemies 
by deeds not words and warns Pyrrhus 
not to side with Rome’s antagonists.” 
This correspondence, of course, is a 
rhetorical composition of Dionysius. Ac- 
cordingly, the letters are hardly men- 
tioned in modern histories of Pyrrhus’ 
war. Nobody will defend the authenticity 
of the correspondence, but there is room 
for two additional problems: first, whether 
the letters are Dionysius’ own fabrication 
or are derived from an authority and, sec- 
ond, whether the correspondence has a 
factual basis. The purpose of the present 
paper is to solve these two problems. 


1 The following abbreviations are used in addition 
to the familiar ones: ‘‘Durrbach’’ = F. Durrbach, 
Choiz d'inscriptions de Délos (1921-22); ‘Ennius” = 
Ennius, Annales (quoted according to the edition of 
E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, Vol. I 
(‘Loeb Classical Library’); I.Cr. = Inscriptiones 
Creticae, ed. M. Guarducci, Vols. I (1935), II (1939); 
ID = Inscriptions de Délos, Vol. V by P. Roussel and 
M. Launey (1937); RHD = Revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger; SEG = Supplementum epigraphi- 
cum Graecum; SIG = Sylloge inscr. Graec. (3d ed.). 

* Dion. Hal. AR xix. 9-10. 


(Cuassican PawoLoey, XLII, Jury, 1947] 


I 


To ascertain whether Dionysius bor- 
rowed the letters from an earlier writer, 
we have to fix some datable elements in 
his composition. Suppose some formulas 
used in Pyrrhus’ correspondence are 
neither of his time nor of that of Dionysius 
but belong to a period between; such 
anachronisms would betray the date of 
composition. For instance, Josephus, 
when speaking of Persian domination, re- 
peatedly places Judea in the province 
“Syria (or Coele-Syria) and Phoenicia.” 
This nomenclature is equally false for the 
Persian and for the Roman government 
but belongs to the Hellenistic administra- 
tion. We conclude that Josephus here 
follows a Hellenistic source. The deduc- 
tion is right: we still have this source, the 
so-called ‘First (or Third) Book of 
Ezra.”’> Bearing this in mind, let us now 
examine the headings in Pyrrhus’ corre- 
spondence. We read: Bao.deds "Hrerpwrdr, 
Ilippos,(Baodéws \Aiaxidov, TlorXiw Ovarepiw 
7@ ‘Pwpaiwy bratw xaipew. The superscrip- 
tion of Laevinus’ answer is: IIérdws Ova- 
Aépios AaBivos, crparnyos Uratos ‘Pwpaiwr, 
Baorde? Ibppw xaipev. Dionysius points out 
that by his answer the consul ‘rebuked 
the arrogance of Pyrrhus and emphasized 

3 Cf., e.g., Jos. AJ xi. 101 and I (III) Esdras 6:27. 


On the history of the term ‘‘Coele-Syria’’ see my 
forthcoming paper in Rev. bibl., 1947. 
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the superiority of the Roman city.’’4 In the 
light of this statement, let us compare the 
superscriptions of both letters.® We note 
that (A) while Pyrrhus calls the consul éa- 
ros, the latter uses the term orparnyos taa- 
tos; (B) while Pyrrhus addresses the con- 
sul as “Publius Valerius,” the latter styles 
himself ‘Publius Valerius Laevinus’’; 
(C) Pyrrhus gives his own patronymic, 
but Laevinus omits this part of the royal 
nomenclature. To begin with, Roman bu- 
reaucracy was no less particular with re- 
gard to the full and correct style than a 
modern secretariat. When, in 168 B.c., the 
defeated Perseus had dared to style him- 
self King” in a letter to Aemilius Paulus, 
the victor refused to accept the missive, 
and the unfortunate Antigonid had to re- 
phrase the heading of his supplication. 
Writing to Tigranes of Armenia, Lucullus 
intentionally failed to address the bar- 
barian as ‘King of Kings.” Irritated, 
Tigranes omitted the title mperator in the 
address of his answer to the Roman gen- 
eral.’ Now the official style of the consul 
in Greek was orparnyés imaros. The term 
iraros was a convenient short form of the 
solemn title, but the latter was required 
officially, for instance, in honorary decrees 
or in the superscription of documents. 
By addressing a consul as ézaros, Pyrrhus 
exhibits a lack of due respect and is 
tacitly corrected by Laevinus. But this 
bureaucratic word-play enables us to dis- 
cover the date of the correspondence. In 
the course of time, the short form had 


4 Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 10. 1: rv re abdddecav rod 
dvipds éxippanifwy cal 7d dpdvnya trijs ‘Pwpalwy wodews évier- 
xvbpevos. 

5In this section I follow the admirable work of 
M. Holleaux, Strategos Hypatos (1918), a model of 
diplomatic investigation. Holleaux’s observations 
(p. 55) on Pyrrhus’ correspondence gave impetus 
to this paper. 

6 Liv. xlv. 4. 4; Zonar. ix. 23; for Lucullus see 
Plut. Lucull. 21; Memnon 46. Likewise, Pompeius 
refused the title ‘‘King of Kings’’ to Phraat III of 
Parthia (Plut. Pomp. 38). Cicero (Phil. xiii. 22) re- 
proves Antonius for omitting the titles in the super- 
scription of his letter to Hirtius and Octavianus. 


completely supplanted the solemn des- 
ignation, even in the most official Ro- 
man documents. For instance, Manius 
Aquilius styled himself traros on his 
milestones, erected in Asia in 129-127 B.c. 
To be addressed as tzaros was, then, after 
ca. 120 B.c., about the last thing to which 
the most proud consul could possibly have 
taken offense. 

The Romans, having a system of three 
names (M. Tullius Cicero, etc.), gave par- 
ticular attention to the proper use of each 
element of the nomenclature. For in- 
stance, the cognomen alone in the heading 
(as Cicero Altico) emphasized the familiar- 
ity of the correspondents, while the omis- 
sion of the praenomen was, in Cicero’s 
time, a sign of intimacy. The full form of 
the name was required in official com- 
munications.” Thus, when Pyrrhus drops 
the consul’s cognomen, he commits a 
breach of etiquette. Now the cognomen 
was, at first, a mark of nobility; the three 
names were thought indispensable to any 
who, like P. Valerius Laevinus, claimed to 
belong to the hereditary aristocracy.* But 
as late as in the first decades of the second 
century, even such vainglorious senators as 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, the protector of Enni- 
us, employed the cognomen only sporadi- 
cally.? In Greek, the cognomen appeared 

7Cicero De domo 9. 22; cf. also Cic. Ad fam. 
vii. 32. 1. Rhetors taught ‘‘praefationes ac subscrip- 
tiones litterarum computandae sunt pro discrimine 
amicitiae aut dignitatis habita ratione consuetudinis” 


(C. Halm, Rhet. Lat., p. 448). Cf. W. A. Laidlaw, 
CP, 1939, p. 251, on the formula si vales bene est. 


8Th. Mommsen, Rém. Forsch., I, 58; B. Doer, 
Untersuchungen zur rémischen Namengebung (1937), 
p. 50. 


*H. Dessau, ILS, 22. Only the Scipios affected the 
cognomen. The cognomina do not appear in the senatus 
consulta before ca. 120 8.c. No third name is marked 
in the acts of 135, 132, ca. 129, and ca. 127 (SIG, 
688; Jos. op. cit. xiii. 260; A. Passerini, Athen., 1937, 
p. 264; Jos. op. cit. xiv. 145). But the cognomen of 
Q. Fabius Maximus is noted in a senatus consultum 
sometime between 116 and 112 (H. van Effenterre, 
REA, 1942, p. 36), and the third name often appears 
in the senatus consultum of 112 (SIG, 705) and after. 
Exceptional is the mention of G. Hostilius A. f. 
Mancinus in a senatus consultum about 140 (SIG, 674). 
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ca. 190 B.c.,!° but the Romans did not begin 
its regular use in Greek before about 170 
p.c.!! On the other hand, toward the end 
of the second century the cognomen be- 
came common. At the turn of the century 
it appears regularly in documents even 
after the name of freedmen.’” Thus the 
lesson in good manners which Laevinus 
tacitly gives to Pyrrhus would not be ap- 
preciated by the readers before ca. 170 and 
after ca. 110 B.c.'3 As to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus himself, he, like the Greeks 
in general,'* neglects the intricacy of 
Roman nomenclature and uses its parts at 
his own discretion. Likewise, he does not 
employ the term ozparnyés imaros else- 
where. The meaning of this term was for- 
gotten in Augustus’ age. When Livius 


10 Cf. Holleaux, op. cit., pp. 28 and 156. For in- 
stance, a Delphian record of 187 mentions L. Acilius 
Caesio and i. Aemilius Lepidus (G. Daux, Delphes 
au II* et au I® siécle [1936], p. 587), but no cognomen 
is given to Manius Acilius (Glabrio) and P. Cornelius 
(Scipio) at Delphi (Daux, op. cit., pp. 227 and 599) and 
at Delos (M. Holleaux, Hermes, 1913, p. 93) in 193-191. 
On the other hand, P. Cornelius Scipio’s cognomen 
appears in a Delian decree of 193(?) (Durrbach, 64). 

11 Except the decrees for the Scipios ca. 190 B.c. 
(SIG, 617; Durrbach, 64; J.Cr., II, pp. 27 and 251, 
etc.), the earliest Greek honorific inscription using 
the cognomen, is, as far as I can ascertain, that of 169 
for Q. Marcius Philippus (SIG, 649). As to the letters 
in Greek, again excepting the case of the Scipios 
(SEG, I, 440), the earliest instance of the cognomen 
in the superscription is from about 160 (SEG, III, 
451). See, then, the letter of P. Servilius Galba, ca. 
120 (Jos. op. cit. xiv. 244; ef. also F. Miinzer, RE, 
ITA, 1790); that of L. Calpurnius Piso, cos. 112 (SIG 
685; SEG, II, 511; III, 775; ef. also Van Effenterre, 
op. cit., p. 30), etc. But some Romans avoided this 
barbarism, when writing in Greek; see, e.g., the letter 
of M. Aemilius of 143 (SIG, 679); cf. also M. Holleaux, 
BCH, 1924, p. 385. On the other hand, neither Flami- 
ninus in 195 (SIG, 593) nor Glabrio in 191 (P. Roussel, 
BCH, 1932, p. 1), Postumiusin 189, C. Liviusin 188 (M. 
Holleaux, BCH, 1930, p. 38), nor C. Fannius in 161 
(Jos. op. cit. xiv. 233) adds the cognomen in the super- 
scription. 

2 A. E. Gordon, Univ. California Pub. in Class. 
Archaeol., I (1935), 151. 


‘3 In 47 or 45 3s.c., Laodicea addressed the pro- 
consul C, Rabirius Postumus as ‘“‘G. Rabirius, G. f."’ 
(Jos. op. cit. xiv. 243); See Durrbach, 167=ID, 1859. 
About 43 B.c. in an official inscription at Delos, the 
cognomen of the orator, Q. Hortensius (Hortalus), is 
omitted, and the famous Brutus is called ‘‘Caepio’’ 
(Durrbach, 168=ID, 1622). 


“Of. Plut. Marius 1. 


stumbles upon the word in a passage of 
Polybius (who normally employs the 
short form, #aaros), the Roman historian 
understands the meaning Imperator.” 
Thus we may be assured that Pyrrhus’ 
correspondence was not composed by 
Dionysius but was borrowed by him from 
a source written between 170 and 120 B.c. 
A third detail in the heading of Pyrrhus’ 
letter allows us to determine this source. 

Pyrrhus styles himself here as ‘‘(son) of 
the king Aeacides.”” But a patronymic is 
impossible in the superscription of a Greek 
letter. Neither Dionysius himself nor any 
Greek historian used by him could have 
committed such a monstrosity in fabricat- 
ing a letter of a Greek hero. But in Roman 
epistolary style the patronymic was used 
in official correspondence, even in Greek. 
For instance, in 191 B.c. the Delphian 
Amphictyones received a letter begin- 
ning as follows: Zadpios Toorducos, Aevkiou 
vids, otparnyos ‘Pwuaiwy.'® The forger of 
the correspondence, in attributing to 
Pyrrhus this Roman element of epistolary 
style, unconsciously revealed his own 
origin: he was a Roman writer.’ For him, 
who saw Pyrrhus through the medium of 
Ennius’ epic, the naming of the king 
would be incomplete without the mention 
of his father: “Aio te Aeacida Romanos 
vincere posse.’’!® Our ignorance of Roman 
epistolary etiquette in the second century 
prevents us from saying whether the 
absence of patronymics in Laevinus’ 
answer is significant or accidental.'® 

But the Roman forger of Pyrrhus’ cor- 
respondence composed it in Greek. This 
is shown by the play on the words, éaros 


15 Liv. xxxiii. 32. 5 (Pol. xviii. 46. 5). 
16M. Holleaux, BCH, 1930, p. 39. 


17 The (Grecized) rendering of filius by a possessive 
genitive, as in Pyrrhus’ letter, often occurs in Greek 
documents written by Romans (see, e.g., SIG, 601 
(193 B.c.]; 688 [135 B.c.], etc.). 

18 Ennius 174. 

19 Cf. Th. Mommsen, Ges. Schr., VIII, 286. 
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and orparnyés traros. It is confirmed by 
the indication of nationality in the super- 
scription : orparnyos bratos ‘Pwyaiwy. No 
Roman magistrate, writing in Latin, ever 
used this qualification of his position. The 
formula never appears in Greek transla- 
tions of Latin records. But when they 
wrote in Greek, the Romans in the second 
century constantly used the formula. For 
instance, we read on bilingual mile- 
stones found in Asia: “M’. Aquilius M’. 
f. cos.” and Mavs ’AxidAd\os Maviov traros 
‘Pwyaiwy. We note, by the way, that thé 
indication of nationality became obsolete 
at the beginning of the first century.”° 
That gives an additional terminus ante 
quem for the composition of Pyrrhus’ cor- 
respondence. 

On the basis of formal evidence we have 
reached the conclusion that Dionysius’ 
authority for the correspondence of 
Pyrrhus was a Roman author who wrote 
in Greek between 170 and 120 B.c. 
Dionysius quotes many Roman annalists 
as his authorities. But only two among 
them wrote in the middle of the second 
century and in Greek, viz., A. Postumius 
Albinus, consul in 151, and C. Acilius, the 
senator, who in 155 served as interpreter 
to an Athenian deputation. Postumius’ 
Annals are seldom mentioned, while 
Acilius’ work, finished about 142, was 
utilized by Cicero, Livius, Strabo, and, as 
already stated, Dionysius himself.2! We 


20 The indication of nationality appears in Flami- 
ninus’ proclamation at Corinth, in 196 (Pol. xviii. 46), 
in his letter of 195 (SIG, 593), in Roman letters 
(written in the first half of the second century), 
quoted n. 11. See also SEG, II, 566; Memnon 26 
(FHG, Vol. III); SIG, 715, the letter of P. Sextilius 
(L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques [1938], p. 288), etc. 
But the usage was not uniform. Blasio (SEG, III, 451), 
Galba, and Piso (see n. 11) do not employ the indica- 
tion. It disappears completely about 100 s.c. The 
latest instance I know is the letter of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, about 98 B.c. (OGIS, 437). In Greek de- 
crees, the indication of nationality of a Roman 
magistrate lingered on for some time (see, e.g., ID, 
1845; Durrbach, 155 = ID, 1698 [ca. 82 B.c.]; SIG 
745; ete.). 

21 Dion. Hal. op. cit. iii. 67. 5. 


may have a supplementary reason to at- 
tribute the invention of the correspond- 
ence to Acilius; for there is another letter 
to Pyrrhus, ascribed to C. Fabricius and 
Q. Aemilius, consuls in 278. The letter is 
quoted in Latin by Q. Claudius Quadri- 
garius and in Greek by Plutarch. The 
latter here depends on Dionysius.” In 
both versions the substance of the mes- 
sage is the same. The consuls warn the 
king that his physician had offered to 
poison him. The anecdote was already 
known in 169 B.c.?3 Now the heading of 
the letter runs: “Consules Romani salu- 
tem dicunt Pyrrho regi’: Tacos PaBpixwos 
kal Kotvros Aiuidtos trator ‘Pwyaiwy Tip- 
pw Baoret xaipev. The mention of the 
nationality of consuls dates the common 
original in the second century B.c. and 
shows that it was composed in Greek.” 
In its tendency, as in its formula, the 
document belongs to the same group as 
Pyrrhus’ correspondence with Laevinus. 
As far as we know, Acilius is the sole 
Roman annalist, writing in Greek, who is 
expressly quoted by both Dionysius and 
Quadrigarius.> He was, then, probably 
the author of the whole correspondence. 
Dionysius borrowed it from him in the 
same way as he derived the contents of 
many speeches in his Antiquities from 

2 Gellius NA iii. 8; Plut. Pyrrh. 21. Note that 
Dion. Hal. (op. cit. xx. 6.3) describes the liberation of 
Roman prisoners by Pyrrhus in the same way as 
Quadrigarius does. On Dionysius as Plutarch’s source 
for the Pyrrhic war cf. H. Peter, Die Quellen des 


Plutarchus (1865), p. 71; R. Schubert, Newe Jahrb. fir 
class. Phil., Suppl. LX (1878), 758. 


23 Liv. xlii. 47. 6. On this famous story and its 
versions cf. Th. Mommsen, Rém. Forsch., I, 500; 
F. Miinzer, RE, VI, 1935. 


24 The absence of cognomina is no argument against 
this dating. Since the Greeks did not have surnames 
and avoided the cognomen when speaking of Romans, 
the annalists, writing in Greek, obeyed the same stylis- 
tic rule, except in the case when the mention of the 
third Roman name was in the interest of identifica- 
tion or of a more dramatic presentation. 


2’ Quadrigarius wrote a Latin revision of Acilius’ 


work (see M. Zimmerer, Der Annalist.... Quadri- 
garius [Diss., Munich, 1937], p. 10). 
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Roman annalists.”* Naturally, he adorned, 
modified, or variously combined his mate- 
rials. Later, Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
quoted or used the letters as given by 
Dionysius. At last, Zonaras, following Dio 
Cassius, reproduced the correspondence in 
a shortened form.?? 

We surely do not wrong Acilius by this 
suggestion. The same annalist invented 
the famous conversation between the de- 
feated Hannibal and the victorious Scipio 
at the court of Antiochus III.28 Asked who 
the greatest military leader was, Hannibal 
named Alexander, then Pyrrhus, and, in 
third place, himself. ‘What would you 
have said,” asked Scipio, “‘if you had con- 
quered me?” “Then,” answered Hannibal, 
“T would place myself before every gen- 
eral who ever lived.” Livius, retelling the 
anecdote,?® says that Hannibal replied 
Punico astu. He did not know that this 
Punic artifice, as well as the Greek boast- 
ing of Pyrrhus in his letter to the Roman 
consul, was the invention of a virtuous 
Roman senator. But, as a later Roman 
author says: “neminem scriptorum, quan- 
tum ad historiam pertinet, non aliquid 
esse mentitum.’’?° 


II 


We may now ask whether the Roman 
annalist simply concocted the whole cor- 
respondence or whether his rhetorical fic- 
tion is a loose envelope for a historical 
nucleus. The subject of Pyrrhus’ letter is 
his offer to arbitrate between Rome and 
Tarentum. “I advise you,” writes the 
king, “to leave it to me to decide about 
the differences between the Roman people 
and the Tarentines or Lucanians or 
Samnites.’’*! The intervention of a third 

**E. Schwartz, RE, V, 938. 

7 Plut. Pyrrh. 16 and 20; Zonar. viii. 3. 4. 

* Cf. M. Holleaux, Hermes, 1913, p. 75. 

** Liv. xxxv. 14.5.  %°Ser. Hist. Aug. Aurel. 2. 1. 


"Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 9. 2: ovpBovdebw ré cor, 
Tepl dv 6 ‘Papalwy Sfipos Suadéperat xpos Tapavrivous f Aevxavois 
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power with the purpose of arbitrating an 
international conflict occurred often in the 
Hellenistic world. Roman chronicles re- 
corded, for instance, that in 320 B.c., the 
Tarentines had ordered both Romans and 
Samnites to desist from war, or they 
would fight against the party which 
should oppose their arbitration. The 
Romans spurned the proposal.*? Sometime 
after 196 B.c. the Magnetes on the 
Maeander suggested their arbitration in a 
war between Gortyn and Cnossus but re- 
ceived a polite refusal.** But when, 
shortly before 116, the ambassadors of 
Cnossus had invited Lato and Olus to 
submit their differences to her, both liti- 
gants agreed to the mediation.*4 Rome 
herself proposed arbitration in 327 in 
order to settle a conflict with the Sam- 
nites. But the latter referred the senate to 
the impartial chance of the battle, com- 
munis Mars belli. Seven years later, a 
Samnite speaker vainly suggested arbitra- 
tion with regard to the damages claimed 
by Rome.** But when Rome became the 
master of the world in the second century 
and after, nobody dared to propose ar- 
bitration of a dispute between Rome and 
a foreign power. On the other hand, the 
Romans of this epoch viewed Pyrrhus as a 
daredevil, gambling everything in the 


H Lavviras éyol rhv didyrwow émirpéiwery (Startnow yap awd 
mwavrds Tod dixalov ra dtdpopa) cai wapétw rovs éuavrod pidous 
admacas ras B\4Bas drorivovras, as dv abrav éya xatayvd. We 
note the exactness of legal phraseology. Acayiyreoxw in- 
dicates the function of the arbitrator to decide the case 
on its merits as an impartial judge. See, e.g., R. J. 
Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle, II (1938), 237; B. Haussoulier, 
Traité entre Delphes et Pellana (1917), p. 66. For the 
term émirpémw cf. M. N. Tod, International Arbitra- 
tion (1913), p. 76; W. S. Ferguson, Hesperia, 1938, 
p. 48; for the term é:ag¢opa cf. J. Vanserven, RPh, 
1937, p. 140. See, too, below, nn. 37, 40, and 49. 


32 Liv. ix. 14. The intervention is now dated 314 
B.c. (see P. Wuilleumier, Tarente [1939], p. 93). 


33M. Guarducci, I.Cr., I, p. 63. 


34 Ibid., p. 112 (BCH, 1879, p. 290, and 1905, p. 
204; the first inscription is reproduced in SIG, 712). 


3 Liv. viii. 23; Dion. Hal. op. cit. xv. 4; Liv. ix. 1.7. 
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battle. ““Vosne velit an me regnare era 
quidve ferat Fors virtute experiamur.’’* 
It is rather improbable that a Roman an- 
nalist would have invented Pyrrhus’ offer 
of arbitration. 

Pyrrhus adds that he will decide the 
case “in accordance with strict justice.’’5” 
That is a Greek notion of his role. The 
Greek arbitrator, although appointed by 
the parties, was generally bound to follow 
the positive laws. Accordingly, his sen- 
tence could be appealed to the courts, ex- 
cept when (as in Athens) it was final by 
statute.** In Rome the arbitrator had no 
power beyond what was given by the 
agreement of the parties. He decided the 
issue as it had been set down in the con- 
tract of submission (compromissum).*® 
Then Pyrrhus gives assurance that the 
Tarentines will abide by his award: “I 
shall cause my friends to forfeit all dam- 
ages to which I may condemn them.” The 
words refer exactly to the legal situation 
as it was in the spring of 280. In 282 the 
Tarentines had attacked a Roman squad- 
ron and sacked the city of Thurii, which 
was under Roman protection. The senate 
demanded satisfaction only for those 
wrongs, but the Tarentines refused re- 
dress.‘° At this juncture the good offices of 
a third party would be a last resort before 
the final remedy for wrongs was used. 

36 Ennius 189f. On Ennius’ influence on Roman 


ideas of Pyrrhus cf. T. Frank, Life and Letters in the 
Roman Republic (1930), p. 39. 

37 For the expression 47d ravrés rod dixalov See, ©.£., 
SIG, 736; Pap. Enteureis, 55; Inschr. v. Magnesia, 
10la; L. Robert, BCH, 1925, p. 227. On the term 
dixacov (iustitia) in Greek jurisprudence cf. Egon Weiss, 
Griechisches Privatrecht (1923), p. 18. 

38 A. Steinwenter, Die Streitheendigung .... nach 
griechischem Rechte (1925), p. 108; E. Berneker, Die 
Sondergerichtsbarkeit im griech. Recht Agyptens (1935), 
p. 156; N. J. Pantazopoulos, in Festschrift P. Koschaker, 
III (1939), 214; Ferguson, loc. cit. 

39G. la Pira in Studi in onore S. Riccobono, II 
(1936), 193; V. Arangio-Ruiz, Istituzioni di diritto 
romano (9th ed., 1947), p. 334; G. A. Petropoulos, 
‘Ioropia .... rod ‘Pwyatxod dixaiov (1944), p. 916. 

40 Pol. i. 6.5; Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 4; App. Samn. 
7; Dio Cass. ix, Frag. 39; Liv. Per. xii. 


But the Tarentines may have had 
counterclaims. They affirmed, for in- 
stance, that, according to an earlier 
treaty, Roman ships were forbidden to 
sail into the gulf of Tarentum.*! Accord- 
ingly, Pyrrhus writes: ‘You will do right, 
if you, too, will give securities with regard 
to eventual counter-claims of the other 
party, in order to make certain that you 
will abide by my award.’ The proposed 
procedure is a device of Greek interna- 
tional law. The Greeks used sanctions of 
municipal law to enforce the fulfilment of 
interstate obligations. For instance, in 
case the city of Eleutherna should not 
furnish promised assistance to Antigonus 
Doson, the magistrates of the city were 
liable to a fine, the recovery of which 
rested on the domestic law of Eleuther- 
na.*? In the award of Cnossus, mentioned 
above, a fine, payable by the delinquent to 
the other party, was fixed for failure to 
abide by the arbitral decision. The 
amount was to be exacted by the magis- 
trates of Cnossus from sureties furnished 
by Lato and Olus, respectively, among the 
citizens of Cnossus.*4 Pyrrhus demands a 
similar security from the Romans. It is 
difficult to suppose that a Roman an- 
nalist could invent such a clause. In fact, 
in Rome, the arbitral award had of itself 
no binding force. A party in default could 
lose only the amount provided in the con- 
tract of submission as penalty for dis- 


41 App. Samn. 7. 

42 'Op0ds 5¢ wounoere Kai dpets BeBawras mapacxevtes imtp 
dv dv éxelvwv tives érixadGow, btu 7a Kplevra bn’ éuod puddtere 
copra. The term BeBawrhs Meant in the strict legal lan- 
guage the surety who fulfils his obligations by entering 
the role of the defendant in a suit for dispossession (see 
J. Partsch, Griech. Birgschaftsrecht, I [1909], 344). But, 
since the verb Be8a.é had the general meaning con/ir- 
mare, the substantive was often used in the same sense. 
For instance, Plut. Camill. 18: Numa appointed the 
fetials as éxcyvapovas 5é xal BeBawrds aircav. For the same 
reason the word means auctor, “literary authority” 
(Dion. Hal. op. cit. i. 11). For the term xipia ef. Stein- 
wenter, op. cit., pp. 180 and 186. 

43 J.Cr., Tl, p. 168. 

44 See n. 34. 
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obedience (pecunia compromissa).*® Sec- 
ond, since the Romans sharply distin- 
guished between ius publicum and ius 
privatum, there was no room for sureties, 
subject to judicial litigation and respon- 
sible for the Populus Romanus.** There 
was sponsio as a form of entering inter- 
national obligations,*7 but the responsi- 
bility of the sponsor was in this case noxal. 
The sponsores of the pax Caudina, when 
Rome repudiated the treaty, were not 
sued before a Roman court but surren- 
dered to the Samnites.* 

We may add that in fabricating the 
Roman answer to Pyrrhus, the annalist 
distorts the meaning of the king’s offer. 
The consul answers that the Romans will 
not take Pyrrhus as judge or accept him as 
surety. He advises the king not to go bail 
for the Tarentines or to undertake the li- 
ability of Rome’s enemies, but, rather, to 
look for sureties for himself for the penal- 
ties he incurs by injuring the Romans.* 
The annalist here thinks in Roman legal 
terms. Pyrrhus could not serve as praes or 
as vindex (that is, acting for the defend- 
ant)®® of the Tarentines, but he needed 
praedes for himself in order to avoid per- 
sonal execution.*' But, in doing so, the 


45J. Roussier, RHD, 1939, p. 174. 


46 Th. Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, I%, 269; Aran- 
gio-Ruiz, op. cit., p. 69; F. Schultz, Principles of 
Roman Law (1936), p. 28. 


47 Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 13, 247; A. Magde- 
lain, Essai sur les origines de la sponsio (1943) (non 
vidi), See J. Bayet, REL, 1943-44, p. 296. 


48 F. de Visscher (Compt. rend. Ac. Inscr., 1946, 
p. 82) is the latest writer on this much-discussed sub- 
ject. He gives a bibliography of the question. 


49 Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 10. 3: obre dtxacrhy wovobpedd 
oe wepl Gv Tapavrivos ... . éyxadodpev obr’ éyyunriy AapBavo- 
uev ériguaros obSevds.... xal mepi Gv huds airds ddcxeis 
olorwas éyyunras éxtiouarwr mwapéters, oxdwer’ uw Tapavrivous 
dvadéxou unde rods wodepulous Ta Sixaca bpéterr. On the term 
éyyunris With obj. gen. see Partsch, op. cit., p. 116; 
on the term dvadéxouac cf. ibid., pp. 100 and 125; 
R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt 
(1944), p. 311. 


5° On the vindezx see P. Noailles, KEL, 1942, p. 100, 
and RHD, 1942, p. 18. 


Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 58. 


annalist shifts the ground. The theme of 
mediation and arbitration is replaced by 
that of judicial sentence. The annalist 
could not understand Pyrrhus’ note be- 
cause, as already said, Roman arbitration 
was widely different from the award in 
Greece, which remained legally valid, 
even if a contending party failed to ob- 
serve it.>? Accordingly, when the senate in 
the second century undertook arbitration 
of Greek disputes, it employed the (so- 
called) “formulary procedure” of Roman 
courts. It laid down a formula giving the 
legal basis of the award, while the arbiter 
appointed by the senate had only to ascer- 
tain the state of facts and adjudicate ac- 
cording to the law declared in the for- 
mula.*% 

As often happens in international rela- 
tions, Pyrrhus’ offer of mediation amounts 
to a threat. In case the Romans accept his 
proposal, the king promises his help in any 
war in which the Romans may appeal to 
him.** What is the meaning of this prom- 
ise? Roman annalists tell us that in later 
negotiations Pyrrhus offered to assist 
Rome in the subjugation of Italy,®> but 
that is an evident misinterpretation. 
Neither in the Roman nor in the Greek 
law of nations would a foedus aequum in- 
clude the obligation to take part in the of- 
fensive wars waged by the other party to 
the agreement. But, in opposition to the 
Roman ideas about neutrality, the Greeks 
recognized the right of neutrals to give a 
limited assistance to a_ belligerent.*® 
Tarentum, for instance, helped Pyrrhus 
to recapture Corcyra. Hellenistic kings 
gave ships, soldiers, and money for 
Pyrrhus’ Italian expedition without enter- 
ing a war against Rome. In 327, Samnite 


52 Steinwenter, op. cit., pp. 179 and 186. 

53 J. Partsch, Die Schriftformel im rémischen 
Provinzialprozesse (1905), p. 5. 

54 Dion.- Hal. op. cit. xix. 9. 3: éwayyé&\Nopar.... 
é¢’ ods Gv we wapaxadfre wokéuous rpobipws BonOjcerv. 

55 Plut. Pyrrh. 16. 56 REG, 1943, p. 291. 
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troops helped to defend Neapolis, which 
was invested by;the Romans, although the 
Samnite confederation was at peace with 
Rome.*’ Pyrrhus offered the same kind of 
limited assistance. But, if his offer of ar- 
bitration were refused, he would prevent 
the Romans by force from devastating the 
territory of his allies.5® That is again a 
Greek conception of the casus foederis as 
constituted only by the invasion of the 
allied land.*® For the Romans any hostile 
act was a breach of peace. Thus an exami- 
nation of the legal contents of Pyrrhus’ 
letter shows that this document is com- 
posed in the spirit of Greek law. The 
Roman annalist, who could imagine that 
Pyrrhus had styled himself the “king of 
the Epirotes,” could hardly have such an 
understanding of the Greek legal mind.*° 
We have, rather, to admit that Pyrrhus’ 
letter is based on the real note sent by the 
king to the Roman consul in the spring of 
280 B.c. 
III 


Pyrrhus came to Italy as the head of a 
coalition, formed by Tarentum and her 
Greek and Italiote allies.“ His relation to 


57 Paus. i. 12. 2; Just. xvii. 2. 14; Dion. Hal. op. cit. 
xv. 4; and Liv. viii. 23. 


58 In 281 the consul Aemilius devastated the terri- 
tory of Tarentum (Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 7; Zonar. 
viii. 2.). 

59 See my paper ‘‘The Greek Experience of War 
and Peace’’ in the symposium Approaches to World 
Peace (1944), p. 207. 


60 Pyrrhus was, in the first place, Molossian (see 
Leonidas’ epigram Anth. Pal. vi. 130 = Plut. Pyrrh. 
26). On the other hand, since basileus (like imperator) 
was a personal qualification, he styled himself and 
was Called simply ‘‘King Pyrrhus.’’ See his dedica- 
tions (SIG, 392; the Lindian Chronicle, § 40), coins, 
contemporary inscriptions (SIG, 369 and 393; cf. 
Plut. Pyrrh. 6), and even Acta triumph. under 274 
(CIL, 1): de rege Pyrrho. Note that in Pyrrhus’ time 
the Molossians were distinguished from the Epirotes, 
as a Delphian text shows (J. Bousquet, BCH, 1940- 
41, p. 83). 

* The latest history of Pyrrhus’ war is written by 
P. Wuilleumier, op. cit., pp. 99-142. He gives a com- 
plete bibliography. In English cf. G. N. Cross, Epirus 
(1932), pp. 65 ff. In the following notes I have not 
thought it necessary to give references to any but 
disputed points. 


the alliance was substantially the same as 
the position of Alexander with regard to 
the League of Corinth or that of Philip V 
in face of his symmachoi.” The basileus 
was leader and representative of the al- 
liance but not part of it. Accordingly, the 
war was waged not between Rome and 
Tarentum but between Rome and Pyr- 
rhus.® Later, Pyrrhus offered to conclude 
peace with Rome on the condition that 
Tarentum would be “included” in the 
agreement, the other Hellenic cities in 
Italy declared free, and the Lucanians, 
Samnites, Daunii, and Bruttii get back 
whatever the Romans had taken from 
them in war. That means that Italiote 
confederations and the Greeks of Italy, 
except Tarentum, would be the only ob- 
jects of the treaty. The independence of 
the Greek cities is guaranteed, but noth- 
ing prevents Rome (or Tarentum) from 
making a new war upon the Samnites or 
Lucanians. Only Tarentum will be an ac- 
cessory party to the agreement, so that 
any breach of the treaty with regard to 
her will be a violation of the peace with 
Pyrrhus.* 

But since Pyrrhus stands on his own, he 
may play the role of a mediator between 
the coalition and Rome. In the same way, 
in the spring of 192, the Aetolians invited 
Antiochus IIT to liberate Greece and to 
settle their dispute with the Romans. 
Then, in the fall of 192, the peace party in 
Aetolia insisted that Antiochus should be 
employed as arbitrator only, without en- 
tering a military alliance with him.*® Thus 
Pyrrhus’ offer of arbitration is in no way 
incongruous. Of course, we are unable to 
know whether he was sincere. In any case, 


6 See SIG, 392: [Bacrred]s Mvppols cal 'ArerpO]}rat xal 
Tlapavrivor) dd ‘Pwopalwy cal [rv] cuppaxwr. 

63 See, on the fetial declaration of war upon Pyr- 
rhus, Ovid Fasti vi. 206, with J. G. Frazer’s com- 
mentary; F. W. Walbank, JRS, 1937, p. 192. 


64 App. Samn. 10; cf. also RPh, 1935, p. 66. 


6 Liv. xxxv. 33. 8; 45. 3. 
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he had to take into account the peace 
party at Tarentum. On the other hand, 
we are told that he always recommended 
trying everything that persuasion could 
do before having recourse to arms. One 
may indulge in imagining how the march 
of history would have been changed if his 
offer had been accepted. 

According to the later Roman tradi- 
tion, Pyrrhus crossed the Adriatic with 
the object of creating for himself an em- 
pire in Italy.” Modern scholars agree on 
this opinion. But the annalists for this 
purpose imagined Pyrrhus as a master of 
the larger portion of the Greek world.* 
As a matter of fact, he could undertake 
his expedition only with the help of Hel- 
lenistic kings—above all, Ptolemaios 
Keraunos, who gave him a land force and 
the famous elephants. But it was a kind of 
lend-lease for two years only.® Soldier of 
fortune as he was, Pyrrhus could hardly 
aspire to overthrow the Roman domina- 
tion in Italy, conquer Sicily, etc., in two 
campaigns. His primary object was rather 
limited: to assist Tarentum against the 
Romans. In his agreement with this city 
he exacted the promise that he would not 
be retained in Italy longer than was neces- 
sary.’° Accordingly, he tried hard to bring 
about a peace between Rome and Taren- 
tum. He and his minister Cineas insisted 
that he came not to make war upon Rome 
but to reconcile her with Tarentum.” The 
offer of arbitration was the first attempt.” 
Then, Pyrrhus offered peace after each 


66 Polyaen. Strat. vi. 6. 3. 

57 Just. xviii. 1; Dio Cass. ix. 4; etc. 

68 Dio Cass. ix. 3. 

6° Just. xvii. 2. 14: ‘“Ptolemaeus....V_ milia 


peditum, equitum IV milia, elephantos L non amplius 
quam in biennii usum dedit.”’ 


7 Zonar. viii. 2. All modern historians pervert the 
Clause and say that the Tarentines exacted this prom- 
ise from Pyrrhus. 

1 Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 14. 4; Zonar. viii. 4. 


“Cf. App. Samn. 10. 2: The senate refuses to 
accept Pyrrhus as judge or arbitrator. 


victorious campaign, after Heraclea (280), 
as well as after the battle of Asculum 
(279).73 His attempts belonged to the 
routine of Hellenistic diplomacy. Since 
Hellenistic wars were conducted by mer- 
cenary armies, the costs were high enough 
for both belligerents to urge a compromise 
after a victory. Then, of course, on the 
first possible occasion, a party to the 
agreement broke faith and renewed hos- 
tilities. Such, too, was Pyrrhus’ way of 
acting in Macedonia, when he made war 
on Demetrius or Lysimachus. But the 
Romans, in their simplicity, were unable 
to understand the finesses of Greek diplo- 
macy. They saw only that a peace be- 
tween Rome and Pyrrhus would make 
him the arbiter of future conflicts in Italy 
and allow him, in due course, to drag the 
whole might of the East into the affairs of 
Italy. As the senate could command a na- 
tional army, which renewed itself, as 
Cineas said, like ‘‘a Lernean hydra,” the 
Romans could wait. But Pyrrhus was in a 
hurry to end the warfare. As the exchange 
of prisoners in the spring of 278 shows, a 
kind of truce (probably temporary in- 
dutiae) was arranged.” When he went to 
Sicily, Pyrrhus put garrisons in the chief 


,Greek cities of Italy. But Samnites, 


Lucanians, and Bruttii were left alone. 
For three years (278-276), the Romans 
conducted operations against these 
peoples but refrained from attacking 
Tarentum and her Greek allies.7*> When, 
in the fall of 276, Pyrrhus had returned to 
Italy, he was defeated by the alliance be- 
tween Rome and Carthage: in the Strait 
of Messina the Punic fleet destroyed his 
ships, and, in the next spring, he failed to 
win the victory at Beneventum against 
Fabricius. 

73 On peace negotiations cf. Cross, op. cit., p. 115. 

74 B. G. Niebuhr, History of Rome, III, 509. 


75 Cf. Cross, op. cit., p. 119. Note that in 277 and 
276 the Fasti triumph. record victories over the Italici 
only. 
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IV 

Writing in Greek and for a Greek pub- 
lic, Acilius or Postumius had to follow the 
scheme and style of the contemporary 
Greek historiography. Insertion of impor- 
tant documents was expected from a his- 
torian. Thus, in the East, Eupolemus in 
his work ‘Concerning the Kings in 
Judaea”’ quoted the letters exchanged be- 
tween Solomon and the rulers of Egypt 
and Tyre,’* while at the same time, in the 
West, Acilius introduced Pyrrhus’ corre- 
spondence into his Annals. Eupolemus 
used for his concoction some biblical pas- 
sages. Acilius based his letter of Pyrrhus 
on the authentic note of the latter, the 
contents of which he had found in some 
Greek historical work. He enlarged upon 
this historical note; for rhetorical com- 
positions, such as Pyrrhus’ correspond- 
ence, were intended to represent the char- 
acter of the supposed author of the mes- 
sage. It was, thus, of great convenience 
for Acilius that the first passage of arms 
between Rome and Greece had already 
been embellished to modern taste by a 
Latin annalist. I mean Ennius’ Annals. 
Translator of Euhemerus, tinged with 
various Greek speculations, Ennius had 
presented Rome’s past in a spirit which 
united patriotic faith and Greek artifices. 
In the first place, Ennius and the follow- 
ing generations of Romans necessarily 
compared Pyrrhus with another invader: 
Hannibal.”’ Projected on the background 
of Hannibalic war, Pyrrhus’ profile now 
appeared attractive and chivalrous. ‘At 
non sic duplex fuit hostis Aeacida 

7%6J. Freudenthal, Alezander Polyhistor (1875), 
pp. 105 and 225. 


77 Cicero De amic. 28. 


NI 


Burrus.’’”® This explains the anecdotes 
about Pyrrhus’ generosity, his admiration 
of Fabricius, ete. The annalist who in- 
vented Fabricius’ letter revealing a plot 
against Pyrrhus tells us that the thankful 
king, as recompense to the consul, re- 
leased Roman prisoners.”? But, on the 
other hand, Ennius, Acilius, and Postu- 
mius—contemporaries with Philip, Antio- 
chus, and Perseus—quite naturally used 
their experience of the Greeks and their 
rulers to paint Pyrrhus. How boastful 
these Greeks were before the battle!’® 
Take, for instance, Antiochus III, whose 
propaganda extolled his military might 
but who, as Cato said,*! made war with 
pen and ink. The Rhodian offer of good 
offices in the war against Perseus was con- 
sidered by the Romans as a mark of 
superbia.* A Roman senator of the same 
generation, having found in a Greek his- 
tory Pyrrhus’ offer of arbitration, could 
not help regarding it as an act of in- 
solence. Thus he composed the super- 
cilious letter to Aemilius and the latter’s 
proud answer. How unwise he must have 
deemed the king who had dared challenge 
Rome: “Stolidum genus Aeacidarum: bel- 
lipotentes sunt magis quam sapientipo- 
tentes.’’** 


Ecoue Lisre pes Hautes Erupes 
New York City 


78 Ennius 272-73. Cf. Ed. Norden, Ennius und 
Vergil (1915), p. 87. 

79 Plut. Pyrrh. 21. 

80 See, e.g., Liv. ix. 14. 5; xxxv. 48. 7; 49. 1. Such 
passages show Roman opinion of vanissima gens. Cf., 
on the other hand, Ennius 343: ‘‘at Romanus homo 
tametsi res bene gesta est, corde suo trepidat.’’ 

8 ‘Antiochus epistulis bellum gerit, calamo et 
atramento militat’’ (see Catonis....quae extant, 
ed. H. Jordan [1870], p. 39). 

82 Cato ap. Gell. NA vi (vii). 3. 


83 Ennius 175-76. 


























MENANDER AT THE SABINE FARM, EXEMPLAR VITAE 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


N A famous passage of one of his Satires, 
Horaceis pictured as packing up books 
for a stay at the Sabine farm, Plato 

with Menander, Eupolis with Archilochus: 


quorsum pertinuit stipare Platona Menandro, 
Eupolin Archilocho, comites educere tantos?! 


Commentators have pounced avidly on 
this list of reading and echoed Damasip- 
pus’ query: quorsum pertinuit? Apart from 
all the controversy over the passage, I 
believe that Horace himself furnishes the 
answer to the question if we read him 
carefully. Indeed, part of the explanation 
has already been given by various editors, 
but a review of the functioning of the 
effects of his reading may give more light 
on his use of Menander. 

After the gods had answered his prayers 
for a modus agri through Maecenas’ gift of 
the Sabine farm,” Horace was wont to sigh 
in the midst of the fumum et opes strepi- 
tumque Romae, for escape to his citadel: 
0 rus, quando ego te aspiciam, quandoque 

licebit, 
nune veterum libris nune somno et inertibus 

horis 
ducere sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae?* 


And there in the Sabine hills, when he was 
building up his reserves of health and - 
spirit, he would turn over the exemplaria 
(raeca* which were to stimulate the crea- 
tive urge for more writing of his own. His 
education had prepared him for just such 
communion with the ancients: 

1 Sat. ii. 3. 11-12. I follow the reading of Bentley, 


adopted by Lucian Miiller, Archilocho instead of 
Archilochum. 


* Ibid. 6. 1-4. 
3 Ibid. 60-62. 
‘ Ep. ii. 3. 268-69. 


(Cuassica, PaitoLoay, XLII, Juzy, 1947] 


14 


Romae nutriri mihi contigit atque doceri, 
iratus Grais quantum nocuisset Achilles. 
adiecere bonae paulo plus artis Athenae, 
scilicet ut vellem curvo dinoscere rectum 
atque inter silvas Academi quaerere verum.® 


The Palatine Library (opened in 28 B.c.) 
must have given him access to more Greek 
treasures, 


scripta Palatinus quaecumque recepit Apollo.® 


And he wrote a whole letter on the fune- 
tioning of the Homeric poems in his 
philosophy of life and its poetic expres- 
sion: 
Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 
dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste relegi, 
qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
quid non, 
planius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore 
dicit.’ 
It is unnecessary to assemble quotations 
to show how often the subject matter and 
phraseology of Homer moved his stylus.® 
Now let us return to Saf. ii. 3. 10-12 
to discuss Horace’s use of the four au- 
thors mentioned there. Bentley and Lu- 
cian Miiller (inter alios) seem to me right 
in adopting the reading Archilocho and 
associating the four in pairs.? The passage 
5 Ibid. 2. 41-45. 
6 Ibid. i. 3. 17; fi. 2. 93-94. 
7 Ibid. i. 2. 1-4. 


8 Sufficient illustrations are Sat. ii. 5; Ep. i. 2 and 
7. 40-45; ii. 3. 60-62. 

*R. Bentley, Q. Horatius Flaccus (Berlin, 1869), I, 
450: ‘‘Eupolin, Archilochum, comites] Venusta lectio 
est in codice Reginensi, etsi a manu secunda: ‘Quorsum 
pertinuit stipare Platona Menandro, Eupolin Archi- 
locho? comites educere tantos?’ Certe iratis Musis 
natus sit oportet, qui vulgata elegantiorem hanc 
esse non persentiscat. Tantos autem, tam grandes, 
tot ac tantis voluminibus: ut recte Acron: tantos, ad 
codices retulit.’’ See also L. Miiller, Satiren und Epis- 
teln des Horaz (Leipzig, 1891), I, 175. 
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gave rise to a persistent controversy as to 
whether the Plato mentioned was the 
philosopher or ‘the representative of the 
Middle Comedy whose name thus filled 
out with Eupolis and Menander a list of 
writers of the three periods.’® The scholars 
who favored this bizarre interpretation 
forgot, apparently, that Archilochus, who 
was on Horace’s list, did not write any 
type of comedy and that the assumption 
of a Middle Comedy was probably un- 
known to Horace." Surely, the reference 
to Plato is a parallel of the more explicit 
reference to him in company with Py- 
thagoras and Socrates” and is explained 
by Horace’s direction to young poets to 
get their subject matter from the So- 
craticae chartae.'* Later we shall discuss 
this last passage. 

What Eupolis gave him Horace sug- 
gests in his early apologia for his own 
satire, when he pictures the censorious, 
moral point of view of writers of the Old 
Attic Comedy, which descended to Lu- 
cilius and thence to himself: 


Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque 
poetae 

atque alii, quorum comoedia prisca virorum 
est, 

si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus ac fur, 

quod moechus foret aut sicarius aut alioqui 

fanrosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 

Hine omnis pendet Lucilius.'4 


And it was this habit of attack on vice 
which coupled Eupolis and Archilochus in 
his models, although Horace followed the 
spirit of Archilochus, not in his hexam- 
eters but in the camli of the Epodes.' 
Surely, he was thinking not only of the 


10 A. Cartault, Etude sur les satires d’ Horace (Paris, 
1899), pp. 336-37, n. 2; Miiller, op. ctt., I, 175. 

u E. K. Rand, Horace and the Spirit of Comedy, 
(‘Rice Institute Pamphlets,’’ Vol. X XIV [April, 1937], 
No. 2), pp. 74-75 and n. 2; Philippe E. Legrand, The 
New Greek Comedy, trans. James Loeb (London and 
New York, 1917), pp. 4-11. 

12 Sat. ii. 4. 1-3. 

13 Ep. ii. 3. 309-11. 


14 Sat. i. 4. 1-6 ff. 
1 Ep. i. 19. 23-25. 
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autobiographical passages in Lucilius’ 
satires but also of the spirit of Old Attic 
Comedy and of Archilochus when he said 
of Lucilius sequor hunc'® and described his 
work as an arraignment of vice.!? These 
are the exemplaria Graeca which helped 
shape the Satires and the Epodes. 

Now why was Plato packed next to 
Menander? This coupling, I believe, 
points to the use of the dialogue form 
which was to dominate Horace’s second 
book of Satires,’ and even more to the 
urbanity and understanding of human 
beings which found new expression in the 
character drawing of the dialogue poems.'® 
How much of Plato there is in Horace has 
been suggested by Campbell, oracular and 
stimulating as always, in a significant pas- 
sage.?° He maintains that Horace got from 
Plato 
the doctrine which [he], in his dialogues of best 
literary and moral value, puts into the mouth 
of Socrates, that materialism is literally noth- 
ing less than a snare and a delusion, and that 
it is only within himself, that is to say in 
health of soul, that a man can hope to find any- 
thing other than misery. .... Horace in litera- 
ture is the successor of Plato. 


Certainly, the Socratic irony, too, was 
handed down by Plato to Horace.” 

To return to Ep. ii. 3. 309-11, I like to 
think that Socraticae chartae refers to 
Plato’s dialogues, not to all the writings of 
Sovrates’ disciples, Aristippus, Xenophon, 
and Antisthenes.” Certainly, Plato’s in- 
fluence was paramount, for it was in the 


16 Sat. ii. 1. 34 and 69-70. 

17 A. Kiessling and R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
II (5th ed.; Berlin, 1921), 219. 

18 Tbid., II, 219. 

19 Miiller, op. cit., I, 175. 

20A. Y. Campbell, Horace: A New Interpretation 
(London, 1924), p. 156 with n. 4. 

2 Rand, op. cit., p. 75; for details of Horace’s use 
of Plato consult T. Arnold and W. Fries, Die griech- 
ischen Studien des Horaz (Halle, 1891), pp. 41-48, 64, 
and 131-35. 


22 Kiessling and Heinze, op. cit., III, 343. For the 
opposite view see Miiller, op. cit., II, 300-301. 
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grove of the Academy at Athens that 
Horace learned dialectic and the pursuit of 
the eternal verities.2? I wonder if in this 
passage, E’p. ii. 3. 309-11, Horace was not 
again coupling Plato and Menander in his 
mind when he declared that wisdom is the 
living spring of good writing and that 
wisdom must come from both the So- 
craticae chartae and the exemplar vitae. 

Menander’s great originality, according 
to the ancient critics, was in just this habit 
of observing life, for he had taught him- 
self respicere exemplar vitae. One of his 
fragments might be the insigne on the 
title-page of his plays: 

Kata TOAN’ Gp’ Eotiv ob Kadds eipnuévov 

70 yv@0. cavTov’ Xpnoiuwrepov yap jv 

70 yv@Ou Tovs &dovs.?4 


The apostrophe to the playwright attrib- 
uted to Aristophanes of Byzantium is 
famous: & Mévavdpe kai Bie, worepos ap’ budv 
rorepov areuiunoaro; Quintilian believed 
omnem vitae imaginem expressit and de- 
clared that Menander must be part of 
the education of oratores and declamatores 
because of the décor of his character study. 

Ego tamen plus adhuc quiddam collaturum 
eum declamatoribus puto, quoniam his necesse 
est secundum condicionem controversiarum 
plures subire personas, patrum, filiorum, mili- 
tum, rusticorum, divitum, pauperum, irascen- 
tium, deprecantium, mitium, asperorum. In 


quibus omnibus mire custoditur ab hoe poeta 
decor.25 


If only we knew what plays of Menan- 
der Horace’s volumen contained and had 
their text! We can now reconstruct, with 
the help of Allinson, Post, and Gilbert 
Murray, from the fragments of Menander, 
three fairly complete comedies and in 
these can observe his types of character 


°3 Ep. ii, 2. 483-45; Cartault, op. cit., pp. 324-25. 


*% Menander, with an English translation by 
Francis G. Allinson, in the ‘‘Loeb Classical Library,” 
bp. 360, Frag. 240 (K). 


*® Quiitilian Inst. x. 1. 69-70. 


and his character drawing.”* Let us briefly 
survey them, observe how these charac- 
ters persist in Plautus and Terence, citing 
Horace’s comments on the two Romans. 
Finally, we will review Horace’s discus- 
sion of comedy-writing to see whether his 
dialogue poems display any influence of 
the Menander tradition. 

The most striking feature of Menan- 
der’s plays is that, within a conventional 
pattern of plot and a traditional roster of 
characters, this writer of comedies pro- 
duces living and memorable individuali- 
ties. The plot involves a young hero of 
noble birth and various occupations; a 
heroine who may appear to be a declassed 
hetaera but often proves to be a lady 
whom ill fortune has disguised; an out- 
raged father; a second old man, a friend of 
father; a second young man, a friend of 
son; possibly a nurse; always a wily slave; 
and mutes, to fill out the pattern, includ- 
ing an infant whose parentage is in doubt 
until the denouement. As Ovid declared: 
Fabula iucundi nulla est sine amore Menan- 

dri.?” 

So stereotyped is this plot that one critic 
has worked out an algebraic formula for 
it.22 Chandler Post, in his illuminating 
study of “The Dramatic Art of Menan- 
der,” has shown that often an original 
variant from the familiar pattern gives a 
name to the play, as the episode of the dis- 
pute of shepherd and charcoal-burner over 
the possession of a baby and her tokens 
creates the title of Epitrepontes or Arbi- 
trants. 

So, too, while maintaining a limited list 
of types of character, Menander creates 
out of them memorable individuals: 

26 Allinson, op. cit.; L. A. Post, Menander: Three 
Plays (‘‘Broadway Translations’’ [New York, 1929]); 
G. Murray, Two Plays of Menander (New York, 1945). 

27 Trist. ii. 369. 


28C. R. Post, ‘‘The Dramatic Art of Menander,”’ 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXIV (1913), 
111-45. 
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Polemon in the Periceiromene is not the 
usual braggart soldier, but has the simple and 
honest heart, which with us is the traditional 
connotation of the uniform. Moschion in the 
Samia is not a colorless youth, but has a most 
ticklish sense of honor and a romantic desire to 
teach his father a lesson by absconding and 
making his own way in foreign wars. Most in- 
teresting in this respect is his delineation of 
courtesans. Menander does not make them the 
utterly neutral machines or the astute and 
unscrupulous schemers that they so often ap- 
pear in the New Comedy, but, perhaps with 
the example before him of his own Glycera, 
whose faithfulness Alciphron so charmingly 
depicts (4, 19, 5), he is lenient toward the class, 
bestowing upon them graces of character and 
kindnesses of heart that he denies to their more 
respectable sisters. .... An eminent instance 
is the attractive figure of Habrotonon in the 
Epitrepontes, coerced into a life of impurity 
from which she seeks release, imbued with a 
truly maternal love for a baby not her own, 
assuming the sin of another woman, whom 
naturally she might have hated as a rival, in 
order to benefit her and to discover the infant’s 
parentage, and yet endowed with the wit and 
liveliness of her profession.?* 


To these I would add the character 
of Davus, the Attic shepherd oixérns, in 
the Epitrepontes, the shrewd, calculating, 
practical slave with his eye on gain even 
in a baby’s tokens, an excellent foil to his 
arbiter, Smicrines, the wealthy, old, con- 
ventional citizen with a determination, 
out of his daughter’s unhappy marriage, 
to reclaim her dowry. These are only a few 
illustrations of the impressions which 
Menander’s characters make through his 
realistic and individualistic treatment, his 
psychological analysis, his lively dialogue. 

Now in Horace’s literary criticism, in 
both Satires and Epistles, he has much to 
say in regard to character-drawing in 
comedy. In his discussion about consider- 
ing comoedia poetry, he and his inter- 


2% Tbid., pp. 141-42. 


locutor list the types of character that 
appear on the comic stage: pater ardens, 
filius nepos, insanus, ebrius, meretrix 
amica, uxor grandi cum dote.®® Again he 
lists the characters in Fundanius’ con- 
temporary comedies: arguta meretriz; 
Davus, the slave; and the old man 
Chremes, who is deceived by them.*! In 
the parody satire, where the Homeric seer, 
Teiresias, gives advice to the wily Ulysses 
on how to become rich by will-hunting, 
Teiresias urges: 

Davus sis comicus atque 
stes capite obstipo, multum similis metuenti.* 


The characters in Plautus’ plays which 
Horace lists follow closely Menander’s 
types: pater attentus, ephebus amans, leno 
insidiosus, parasiti edaces.** And in one 
of his two references to Terence, Horace 
compares the stingy, cruel miser, Fufidius, 
to the severe father in the Heauton Ti- 
morumenos, who tormented himself in re- 
morse for his harsh treatment of his son.*4 
These passages seem to show that Horace 
was aware of the Menander tradition for 
types of character, which persisted in the 
great Roman writers of comedy. They, 
too, not only Afranius, wore a toga which 
once fitted Menander.* 

Horace also gives specific comments on 
the need for careful character portrayal in 
the theater. Comedy demands more labor 
than tragedy because its subjects are 
taken from real life.** The words, more- 
over, must not be male mandata but must 
be suited to the mood, the fortune, and 
the character of the speaker.*’ Also, each 


30 Sat. i. 4. 45-63. 
31 Tbid. 10. 40-42. 
32 Tbid. ii. 5. 91-92. 
33 Ep. ii. 1. 170-73. 
34 Sat. i. 2. 19-22. 
35 Ep. ti. 1. 57. 

36 JLid. 168-70. 

37 Ep. ii. 3. 104-27. 
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age of man and its characteristics must be 
observed: 

aetatis cuiusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 
mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis.** 


And not only the décor, but the color of 
tragedy, comedy, and _ tragico-comico 
satyr drama must be preserved.*® The 
slave Davus and the bold, venal woman, 
Pythias, whenever they appear on the 
stage, will talk like the rascals they are, 
not like a god.*° The playwright must re- 
turn again and again to the exemplar 
vitae. 

All this interest of Horace in characters 
and character-drawing in comedy ex- 
plains, I think, his adoption of the form of 
the dramatic dialogue in the satires of 
Book ii and in the ninth ode of Book iii. 
He did not, however, plunge into this form 
without first practicing his hand in the 
elements of the technique. Cartault has 
analyzed two important features of his 
progress, his use in the satires of Book i of 
the fictitious interlocutor and of incidental 
dialogue. 

The most prolonged use of the fictitious 
interlocutor is in Sat. i. 1. His presence is 
made known in line 38 and _ persists 
through line 119. His significance is clear: 
he is the avarus, a general type, or rather 
two types, for avarus here includes both 
the greedy and the ambitious. Four classes 
of avari are listed with slight variations; 
then they become the majority, bona pars 
hominum; then (1. 63) the type resolves 
again into an individual specimen. Against 
him, Horace delivers a long philippic (Il. 
68-100), the result of which is that the 
miserable listener asks Quid mi igitur 
suades? So Horace, accepting a proselyte, 

On the spirit of Horatian criticism see J. F. 


D'Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism (New 
York, 1931), pp. 556—59. 


* Tbhid., pp. 156-78. 
‘9 Tbid., pp. 234-39. 
Op. cit., pp. 141-64. 


proceeds to give him advice on how to 
conduct his life. The discussion with the 
fictitious interlocutor in this satire is more 
insistent than usual and has a definite re- 
sult—his acceptance of Horace as a guide. 
In Sat. i. 2 the fictitious interlocutor is not 
a living person, taking an active part in the 
conversation. Tigellius is dead, but his 
life stands for the moechus, and Horace is 
the intermediary between him and us. In 
Sat. i. 3 the presence of an interlocutor is 
suggested (Il. 19-37), a man indulgent to 
his own faults, a carping critic of his 
friends’; but he becomes a mute while 
Horace attacks the exaggerations of the 
Stoic philosophy which he professes. In 
Sat. i. 4 the quemvis (1. 25) is any sinner 
suffering from avaritia or ambitio who 
hates satiric poets; but his character is 
variable, for now he is a brigand (I. 69), 
now a hypocrite (ll. 93-101). He is not a 
fixed person but one transformed accord- 
ing to the needs of the discussion. In Sat. 
i. 10 the fictitious interlocutor, who repre- 
sents the blind admirers of Lucilius, inter- 
rupts Horace abruptly (1. 20). His inter- 
vention is less prepared for than usual, 
and his role is intermittent. 

In these five satires of Book i, the 
fictitious interlocutor is a type rather than 
an individual, a personification of a point 
of view, set up to be knocked over. “Blow 
the man down” might be Horace’s slogan. 
This treatment of the opponent is em- 
phasized by his “malleable” character in 
Sat. i. 1 and 4, where the type persists but 
the circumstances or the occupations of 
the interlocutor change. These shadowy 
personages are very different from the 
realistic, individualized characters in the 
dialogues of Book ii, but they gave Horace 
practice in creating dramatis personae for 
the boards of his little stage. 

Part of his character presentation in the 
satires of Book I was through incidental 
dialogue. In Satire 1 the two types of dis- 
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contented men utter their complaints in 
person; in a little theatrical scene, Jupiter 
himself speaks and, later on, an avaricious 
Athenian finds voice. In Satire 2 not only 
does the fictitious interlocutor speak but 
the stage is held successively by different 
characters, appearing like actors in the 
theater. Indeed, every satire in this book 
uses incidental dialogue. Notable are the 
conversation of slaves and boatmen and 
the contest of the buffoons in Satire 5; 
Priapus’ dramatic monologue in Satire 8; 
the reported conversation of Horace’s 
father with his young son in Satire 4: 
Horace makes his characters speak, re- 
ports a conversation, draws a character 
sketch by a man’s remarks, makes differ- 
ent people converse together. This meth- 
od, as Cartault remarks, is “the logical 
embryo of the dialogue Satires.’’” 

In the six dialogue satires of Book ii the 
speakers, except in one case, are Horace 
and a named person whose character is 
sharply defined. In the exception, Satire 5, 
there is a parody, mythological dialogue 
which continues the conversation of 
Teiresias and Ulysses from Odyssey xi. 
149. Horace preserves the Greek traits of 
the great seer’s sagacity and of the ad- 
venturer’s courage and love of gain, but 
the parody lies in the romanization of 
their conversation. When Ulysses asks 
how he can retrieve his shattered fortunes, 
Teiresias advises him to become a will- 
hunter, a typically Roman vice. He speaks 
of the Penates of Ulysses and of his Lar, of 
the processes of the Forum and the good 
offices of Octavian. The prophet of the 
gods in the end becomes cynical and vul- 
gar in his ridicule of the virtue of Penelope 
and urges Ulysses to go to all lengths in 
order to become the heir of a wealthy old 
man—to act, indeed, with as much sub- 
servience as the stage slave, Davus comi- 
cus. Teiresias presents his shocking advice 


42 Ibid., p. 159. 


in elegant and distinguished language, 
with complete imperturbability and clar- 
ity. Ulysses is simple-minded, blunt, and 
somewhat shocked at the cynicism of his 
adviser and the illustrations which Teire- 
sias uses to convey his ideas. The final 
effect on the Homeric hero is not de- 
scribed, for Teiresias suddenly disappears 
in an abrupt single line as the satire ends.“ 

Another satire which stands in a cate- 
gory by itself is No. 4. The speaker who 
talks with Horace is called “Catius,” but 
all attempts to identify him have been 
futile. His character and tradition are 
clear: he is a gourmet, gives a lecture on 
gastronomy, and is, indeed, a glorified 
cenae pater or parochus comicus. In Greek 
comedy, observes Lejay,** cooks are not 
mere buffoons. They come on the stage to 
extol their art, formulate their principles, 
and lecture on their dishes. A manual of 
good food by Archestratus of Gela was 
scornfully dubbed by the Stoics the citadel 
of Epicureanism. A reference to this tra- 
dition of associating the Epicurean phi- 
losophy with themes of food seems to ap- 
pear in Horace’s last lines (94-95). 

In three satires—Nos. 1, 3, and 8—a 
historical character talks with Horace: 
Trebatius, Damasippus, Fundanius. In 
Satire 1, Trebatius is the laconic old law- 
yer who is addressed in seventeen of 
Cicero’s letters. Still alive at the date of 
this satire, Trebatius is as cautious and 
fearful as Cicero shows him to be, has his 
eyes as firmly fixed on the need of career- 
building, is now a supporter of Augustus 
as he was then of Julius Caesar. Horace 
consults the aged lawyer about the liberty 
of the satirist: as to whether a writer who 
criticizes living men by name can be 
brought. before the praetor. Lucilius is 


43 Paul Lejay, Q. Horati Flacci Satirae (Paris, 
1911), pp. 474-91. In all the discussion of the satires 
of Book ii, I draw freely on Lejay. 

44 Thid., p. 446. 

45 Ad fam. vii. 6-22. 
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used as an example. The Horatian irony 
of the piece comes in the double interpre- 
tation of the phrase ultra legem tendere 
opus, which Trebatius interprets in the 
juridical sense, Horace, in the literary 
sense. This irony not only begins the poem 
but also ends it, in Horace’s adroit re- 
interpretation of Trebatius’ phrase mala 
carmina. The poet also refutes the lawyer 
by dicta out of his own mouth, for he 
claims justly to have been iudice laudatus 
Caesare. Horace is as true to type as 
Trebatius is, but more wordy. His line of 
defense of his personal attacks is that his 
combativeness derives from his fighting 
ancestry and is Jtalian; he attacks indi- 
viduals to promote morality; he follows 
Lucilius; his gift is for satire, not for epic. 

Damasippus, the interlocutor of Satire 
3, figures, like Trebatius, in Cicero’s let- 
ters, where he appears as a dealer in art, 
an antiquarian.‘® Here he reports that 
business had gone so badly that he was 
about to end his life by a leap from the 
Pons Fabricius, when he was saved by the 
Stoic Stertinius and turned into a philoso- 
pher. He uses Horace as the butt for a 
philosophical discourse on the Stoic para- 
dox: ras &dpwv paiverac. His sermon is a 
veritable diatribe and belongs to the class 
of arouvnuovebwara, the report from mem- 
ory of a master’s teachings.*” Horace’s 
irony again appears in his presentation of 
this report by a disciple with all the for- 
mal structure and exaggerations of the 
sage’s disquisitions. Horace’s own more 
informal method of treating such a vice as 
avarice is seen in Sat. i. 1. 

The discourse of Stertinius begins with 
a definition of madness, continues with an 
application of it to Damasippus, then 
analyzes the causes of the madness of all 
mankind: avaritia, ambitio, luxuria, super- 


© Ad Att. xii. 29; Ad fam. vii. 23. 


7G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace (Madison, 
Wis., 1920), pp. 156-57. 


stitio. Stertinius is represented as a popu- 
lar preacher and made to use Horace’s 
own familiar methods of dialogue with a 
fictitious interlocutor and concrete illus- 
trations from life. At the end he points his 
moral from Horace himself, accusing him 
of pretentiousness, hot temper, and amo- 
rousness until Horace begs the crazier 
madman to spare himself: 


o maior tandem parcas, insane, minori! 


In Satire 8 a contemporary writer of 
comedies, Fundanius, was selected by 
Horace to report to him on the dinner 
party given in honor of Maecenas by a 
nouveau riche parvenu, Nasidienus Rufus. 
Fundanius, already honored by Horace as 
the peerless writer of comedies of the 
day,** was a happy choice as his narrator 
on Horace’s part. Horace makes him as 
humorous, ironic, and urbane as he him- 
self is. Fundanius in his description fol- 
lows the course of the banquet and tells 
his story by a mixture of narrative and 
dialogue. Periodic sentences are occasion- 
ally used for comic effects, as are also cer- 
tain oratorical repetitions, epic touches, 
and poetic phrases. The banquet was a 
favorite theme for the ancients. Horace 
probably had a model in Lucilius. Cicero, 
too, described a ludicrous banquet of L. 
Calpurnius Piso, who affected to return to 
the good old times.*® After Horace, Pe- 
tronius wrote the Cena Trimalchionis and 
Lucian the Banquet of the Lapiths. The 
personages at Nasidienus’ banquet are, 
besides the host and Maecenas, the guest 
of honor, three literary men—Viscus, 
Varius, and Fundanius; two parasites 
of Maecenas—Vibidius and Balatro; two 
scurrae of Nasidienus—Nomentanus and 
Porcus. Fundanius individualized Nomen- 
tanus and Balatro by their mock-serious 
irony, but his masterpiece of character 


48 Sat. i. 10. 40-42. 
49 In Pis. 67. 
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portrayal is the host himself. Nasidienus 
is no type but a very real person, in his 
mixture of hospitality and stinginess, of 
pedantry and ostentation, of loquacity 
and emotionalism. Fundanius had such a 
keen eye for the comic that he could 
answer Horace’s question: 


ut Nasidieni iuvit te cena beati? 


with an honest avowal, 


sic, ut mihi numquam 
in vita fuerit melius.*° 


The Davus of Satire 7 might be classed 
with the interlocutors who are real per- 
sonages, as he is represented as Horace’s 
slave, but his name unmasks him. He is 
really the Davus comicus of a long tradi- 
tion of playwrights. So typical of the New 
Attic Comedy was the character of the 
slave Davus that it was natural to have 
Philippe Legrand name his great work 
for him.®' Ullman has pointed out that 
Menander uses the name Davus five times 
and that the name reappears in both 
Plautus and Terence. The Ados in the 
Epitrepontes is one of Menander’s most 
individualized pieces of character-draw- 
ing. These facts, coupled with Horace’s 
reference to Davus comicus convince me 
that here Horace is naming his slave ac- 
cording to the best Menander tradition 
and is making good use of the frankness, 
wiliness, and shrewdness of the slave in 
Attic comedy for one at Rome, who uses 
the freedom of the Saturnalia to analyze 
his master. 

In Sat. ii. 3, Damasippus, echoing 
Stertinius, preached the Stoic ethics. In 
Sat. ii. 7, Davus repeats the Stoic precepts 
he has learned from the porter of Cris- 


60 Sat. ii. 8. 1-4. 

stP. E. Legrand, Daos: Tableau de la comédie 
grecque pendant la période dite nouvelle—Kwyuwdia Néa 
(Lyons and Paris, 1910). 

* B. L. Ullman, ‘Proper Names in Plautus, Ter- 
ence, and Menander,”’ CP, XI (1916), 61-64. 


pinus. The treatment here is more ironic 
even than in No. 3. In structure the satire 
begins and ends with a dialogue, with the 
long lecture of Davus set between the two. 
The slave applies the Stoic doctrines di- 
rectly to criticism of his master and, on 
the theme pdvos 6 coos édXevMepos Kal Tas 
adpwv doddos, proceeds to arraign Horace 
for inconsistency in taste, unbridled 
amours, pretensions of an art amateur, 
and spiritual unrest. Two scurrae ap- 
pear for illustrations—Volanerius and 
Mulvius—but the principal subjects of 
the satire are Davus and Horace them- 
selves. Lejay remarks finally of Davus: 


Il se rattache aussi 4 la lignée de valets de 
comédie qui préchent 4 leur maitres la sagesse 
et la raison. ... Quant 4 Horace, confondu 
volontairement avec la fou idéal, auditeur 
requis du sermon stoicien, son caractére 
véritable se charge de traits étrangers. ... 

Le portrait du potte, l’aveu de ses troubles, 
le progrés de ses réflexions sur l’amour, qui 
tient encore une grande place dans sa vie, la 
montée vers une sagesse, plus reposée, plus 
stable, moins égoiste, voild le principal sujet de 
la satire.®8 


Such are the interlocutors in Horace’s 
dialogues in the satires of Book ii. Can we 
find any resemblances between them and 
the characters of Menander’s plays? For 
Davus the case is clear, for he carries on 
the tradition of Davus comicus from 
Menander, Plautus, and Terence. But 
what of the others? Do Horace’s individ- 
ualized characters at all resemble Menan- 
der’s types? Strip off their masks and 
robes, and we shall find certain similari- 
ties. Ulysses is, in parody, the willing 
parasite; Teiresias, the shocking old man 
who even after death thinks only of the 
expedient. Trebatius is the wise old man 
who gives advice out of his long experi- 
ence. Damasippus is a wiseacre of a third 
type, a failure in business, preaching con- 


53 Op. cit., pp. 553 and 561. 
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ventionally about the philosophy which 
has put him on his feet again. Catius, the 
gourmet, is a glorified cook. Fundanius, 
the ironic narrator, is vaguely like the 
prologue “Ayvo.a eds. Horace himself is 
the young man who, in his pilgrim’s prog- 
ress, needs advice from the lawyer whom 
he addresses as pater optime, or from one 
or another philosopher. Except in the case 
of Davus these resemblances may seem 
farfetched, and some imaginary reader 
will hereupon remind me that a most im- 
portant character in the New Comedy is 
missing, namely, the meretrixz. That is 
true, but Horace made a special form of 
dialogue for her in the famous Lydia ode.*! 

This ode is the only dialogue ode in 
Horace (if we except i. 28 from that cate- 
gory, interpreting it as a monolegue). It is 
a lyric duet of the amoebean type, with 
no judge present; and the light lady, who 
takes her name from an oriental country, 
plays with Horace with as much wit, 
charm, and tantalization as any Habro- 
tonon. To the content of these dulces modi 
the form corresponds closely. In strophes 
2-5 the half-strophes are complete in 
themselves, and also most of the individ- 
ual lines are little units. The alliterations 
and frequent repetitions of Greek names 
color the sound. The theme might be 
Terence’s line: 

amantium irae amoris integratio est. 

Perhaps it is only midsummer madness 
to find in Menander and Horace the com- 
mon characters of paler ardens, pater at- 
tentus, ephebus more or less insanus, 
meretrix amica; but Davus, the servus 


54 Carm. iii. 9. 
5> Andria 555. On this ode see F. Plessis, Odes, 


épodes, et chant séculaire (Paris, 1924), p. 203; and 
Kiessling and Heinze, op. cit., I, 315-18. 


comicus, gives me some reassurance about 
the vague resemblances of the others, even 
though too much cannot be assigned with 
certainty to Menander’s influence. Horace 
himself says that his father first taught 
him to study virtues and vices from men 
in the passing show at Rome.** Then for- 
mal education there gave him Homer to 
point a moral more clearly than could the 
philosophers of the Porch.*’ The groves of 
Academe equipped him with the Platonic 
dialectic, the will to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and the knowledge of the 
value of the dialogue form to convey 
thought. Among all his Greek models, per- 
haps Menander was the one who made 
him face the realities and contrarieties of 
human character and picture them adroit- 
ly and compassionately, while giving free 
play to irony, often aimed at himself, and 
to the comic spirit. 

Campbell believes that “when Horace 
had published his great collection of 
lyrics, the obvious next step for him was 
to attempt drama,” for in Horace ‘there 
had declared itself a distinctly dramatic 
vein” and the Augustan age was ripe for a 
new national drama. Horace’s great fail- 
ure lay in not writing plays but in writing 
about them.>* 

But Horace, sharpening his critical 
tools on the whetstone of his own keen in- 
telligence, saw that his talent was not for 
the stage but rather for the lectulus or the 
cathedra, where he could establish inti- 
mate relations with a friendly reader 
through these conversation pieces which 
he dubbed sermones—contentus paucis 
lectoribus. 

Vassar COLLEGE 
86 Sat. i. 4. 103-26. 


57 Ep. i, 2, 1-4. 58 Op. cit., pp. 233-35, 





EQUALITY AND JUSTICE IN EARLY GREEK COSMOLOGIES' 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


HE early Greek notion of justice 
lends itself with seductive ease to 
application far beyond the bounds 
of politics and morals. To respect the na- 
ture of anyone or anything is to be “just” 
to them. To impair or destroy that nature 
is “violence” or “injustice.” Thus, in a 
well-known instance, Solon speaks of the 
sea as “justest” when, being itself undis- 
turbed by the winds, it does not disturb 
anyone or anything. The law of the 
measure is scarcely more than a refine- 
ment of this idea of one’s own nature and 
of the nature of others as restraining lim- 
its which must not be overstepped. 
Cosmic justice* is a conception of na- 
ture at large as a harmonious association, 
whose members observe, or are compelled 
to observe, the law of the measure. There 
may be death, destruction, strife, even en- 
croachment (as in Anaximander). There 
is Justice nonetheless, if encroachment is 
invariably repaired and things are rein- 
stated within their proper limit. This is 
the vantage-point from which the com- 
mentators have generally interpreted cos- 
mic justice in the pre-Socratics. It is per- 
fectly sound. But it leaves out the addi- 
tional postulate of equality; for, clearly, it 
is quite possible to think of harmony and 
nonencroachment as a relation between 
unequals. Solon so thought of it.4 But the 
founders of Greek scientific thought gen- 


1T am indebted to Professor Hermann Frinkel 
and Mr. F. H. Sandbach for helpful criticisms of an 
earlier draft. 

2 Frag. 11 (Diehl). For the interpretation see my 
“Solonian Justice,’’ CP, XLI (1946), 66, n. 18. 

3’ The expression is redundant in Greek, since kos- 
mos itself means a “‘just’’ order, e.g., Solon 1. 11 
(Diehl) and Theognis 677. 

4 See my “‘Solonian Justice,"’ pp. 78 ff. 


(Cuassicat Patwoioey, XLII, Juny, 1947] 


erally’ made the opposite assumption: 
they envisaged harmony in terms of equal- 
ity. Cosmic equality was conceived as the 
guaranty of cosmic justice: the order of 
nature is maintained because it is an order 
of equals. To my knowledge, this has 
never been established.® I propose to re- 
view the relevant evidence and interpret 
briefly its historical significance. 


I, MEDICAL THEORY 


Greek medical thought offers two well- 
known formulas of equalitarian harmony: 
Alemaeon’s definition of health as ‘“equal- 
ity (isonomia) of the powers’ and the 
conception of temperate climate (kpijais 
Tav wpéwy) in Tlepi dépwv, bddtrwv, row 12, 
as equality (‘somoiria) of the hot and the 
cold, the dry and the moist.* Jsonomia and 
isomoiria here render explicit the equali- 
tarian assumption implicit in the first 
principles of medical theory, dynamis and 


5 With the qualifications which we shall notice in 
the case of Heracleitus. 


6 But see the interesting material on ‘‘equality in 
nature”’ collected by R. Hirzel, Themis (Leipzig, 1907), 
pp. 308-11; and Werner Jaeger, Paideia, I, 104 (my 
references to this book here and throughout are to 
the English translation [2d ed.; New York, 1945)). 


7 Alemaeon Frag. B4. (All references to pre-Socrat- 
ic fragments are to H. Diels and W. Kranz, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker [5th ed.; Berlin, 1934—37]). Isonomia 
means more than ‘‘equality under the law’’; it means, 
rather, ‘“‘equality of rights’’ and thus implies equality 
of dignity or status among the citizens (see, e.g., 
Hat. iii. 142. 3; Thuc. vi. 38.3). Oligarchia isonomos 
(Thuc. iii. 62. 3), possible as a form of speech, does not 
invalidate the traditional association of isonomia 
with democracy. 


8 These two pairs head the list of opposites in 
Aétius’ report of Alemaeon’s doctrine (loc. cit.). As for 
isomoiria, it means ‘‘equality in portion,”’ as, e.g., of 
heirs inheriting equal shares of an estate (Demosth. 
xlviii. 19; Isaeus i. 2 and 35) and, therefore, ‘‘equality 
in personal and social status or dignity,’’ e.g., Il. xv. 
186-95, 209: Poseidon is Zeus’s homotimos because he 
is his isomoros. 
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krasis. The original meaning of dynamis, 
as Peck observes, is not ‘‘a substance that 
has power” but rather ‘“‘a substance which 
is a power, which can assert itself, and by 
the simple act of asserting itself, by being 
too strong, stronger than the others, can 
cause trouble.’’® Its strength must, there- 
fore, be “taken away”? and thus “moder- 
ated.’’”"! And this is to be done not through 
repression by a superior but through 
counterpoise against an equal. This is the 
heart of the doctrine of krasis. Alemaeon’s 
isonomia of the powers is no more than its 
earliest-known statement at a time when 
interest still centered in the fact of equilib- 
rium itself rather than in the specific na- 
ture of the equilibrated powers. 

The kind of equality here envisaged can 
best be gauged from the methodology of 
“Hippocratic” medicine. Observation, for 
all its acuteness, is mainly directed toward 
qualitative data, with only the vaguest 
quantitative base.!? No effort is made to 


measure individual “powers,” generalize 
their observed values, and construct 
therefrom an equation, however crude. 
The existence of the equation is rather an 
outright assumption. If there is health, it 


*In his Introd. to Aristotle’s Generation of Animals 
(“Loeb Classical Library’’ [1943], p. li). For a good 
example see the definition of pathogenic dynamis 
in Il. dpx. inrpexfs 22. 3-4 (Hippocrates, ed. W.H. S. 
Jones, Vol. I [‘‘Loeb Classical Library'’]) as the ‘“‘in- 
tensity and strength of the humors."’ For ‘‘strength’”’ 
(loxis, ioxupdv) see ibid., chap. 14; for ‘‘strong”’ 
foods, ibid., chaps. 3-6; see also below, n. 19; and 
cf. Timaeus 33 a: ‘‘hot things and cold and all things 
that have strong powers 


101]. dpx. inrp. 16. 49: d&datpedpevor thy Siva. 

| Merplws, yerpi6rns, COMMoOn through the Hippo- 
cratic writings. “Iows is sometimes added for emphasis 
(Il. dic. 4v0p. 3. 7-8 (Jones, Hippocrates, Vol. IV}). 


The best clue to the observational roots of the 
doctrine of krasis (and its offspring, the doctrine of 
the humors) is the mention of ‘‘unmixed’’ substances 
in stools (S:axwphuata dxpnta, dxerra, Often in 'Emd. i 
and iii) and in vomit, sputum, and urine (e.g., Hpoyv. 
12-14). The humors were, no doubt, postulated to 
account for these unmixed substances: cf. the frequent 
association of ‘‘bilious’’ with ‘‘tunmixed”’ in ’Emé. i 
and iii; and, conversely, Ipoyv. 13: ‘‘the vomit is most 
useful when phlegm and bile are most thoroughly 
mixed together.”’ 


is assumed that the constituent powers 
must be (1) in equilibrium and therefore 
(2) equal to one another, much as oppos- 
ing parties in an evenly matched contest 
are assumed to be equal.'* This is exactly 
the sense in which equality figures in the 
medical treatises and, indeed, as we shall 
see, in the whole development of early 
cosmological theory from Anaximander to 
Empedocles. Powers are equal if they can 
hold one another in check" so that none 
can gain “mastery” or “supremacy” or, 
in Alemaeon’s term, “monarchy” over the 
others. Medical theory assumes this kind 
of equality even when it conceives krasis 
not as the equipoise of pairs of physical 
opposites (hot-cold, dry-moist, ete.) but 
as a many-valued blend of powers;'* for 
here, too, the purpose of blending is to 
insure that “no individual power is dis- 
played.’'? Should any power escape this 
blending and “stand by itself,’’!® it would 
be ominously “strong” and thus create the 
“monarchy” which constitutes disease.!* 

When we come to the “krasis of the 
seasons” we move directly into the area of 
cosmic justice; for medical thought is not 


13 Cf. the meaning of icoradjs in Hdt. i. 82. 4, and 
of icépporos in Eurip. Suppl. 706. 


14Cf. Ps.-Arist. De mundo 396635, where iso- 
moiria is paralleled by the expression ‘‘no one of them 
is more powerful [x\éov divacda:] than any other’; 
and this is, in turn, explained by adding, ‘‘for the 
heavy is equally balanced [tony dvricracw tye] with 
the light, and the hot with the cold’’ (Forster's 
translation). 


18Cf. II. 4. 6. r. 12. 18: ‘‘nothing has violent su- 
premacy”’ (unde j éxixparéoy Bralws), aS a parallel expres- 
sion to ‘‘isomoiria prevails.”’ 


16 As, e.g., in the doctrine of coction in I. dpx. inzp., 
which assumes ‘“‘innumerable’’ powers (xai &\\a pupla 
[14. 33-34; 17. 9-10]) and lays down the principle that 
these ‘‘become milder and better the greater the num- 
ber [sc. of powers] with which they are mixed” 
(19. 53). 


17 Ibid. 19. 55-56. 
18 Tbid. 14. 37-38: abrd ég’ éwurod yéevnra. Cf. I. gic. 
4v0p. 10-11: ép’ éwur0d o79. Cf. below, n. 167. 


1911. rabdv 16 (Littré, VI, 224): ‘‘for phlegm and 
bile, when concentrated [tvveornxéra], are strong and 
dominate in whatever part of the body they establish 
themselves and cause much trouble and pain.”’ 
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content with the empirical fact that some 
climates are better suited than others (and 
thus more “‘just’’?) to human nature. It 
goes further to explain the harmony of 
human nature to its environment through 
an absolute cosmic fact, i.e., the harmony 
of the environmental forces with one an- 
other.?° This is, in turn, construed as an 
equilibrium of opposites. But there is a 
difference. This isomoiria, unlike that of 
the body, can be grounded in an observ- 
able equation which is capable of strict 
quantitative expression—the equinox, 
when (1) day is equal to night,” (2) all 
the hours throughout the day and night 
are equal to one another,” and (3) the sun 
rises at a point midway between the 
northernmost and the southernmost ris- 
ings of the year (i.e., the summer and 
winter solstices). That climatic <somoiria 
should be attended by these astronomical 
equalities was so impressive that the rela- 
tion between the two was taken as one of 
‘ausal implication. Thus the Island of 
Iambulus in Diodorus ii. 56. 7 is endowed 
with a year-round equinox to validate its 
claim to the most temperate of climates. 

But if isomoiria belongs to the equi- 
noctial seasons, a way must be found 
somehow to bring the rest of the year 
within the framework of equalitarian har- 
mony. This was done through the idea of 
rotation in office, or “successive suprem- 
acy” (év wépe OF KaTa mépos Kparecv), aAMOng 
the powers. As in the democratic polis 
“the demos rules by turn,’’® so the hot 
could prevail in the summer without in- 

20 E.g., the physician Eryximachus in Plato Symp. 
188 a; cf. also Laws x. 906 c. 


2 And thus light is in isomoiria with darkness; 
ef. the report of Pythagorean doctrine by Alexander 
Polyhistor, ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 26. 


22'These are the standard hours of scientific in- 
quiry, the ‘‘equinoctial hours,’’ as over against the 
variable ‘‘seasonal hours’’ (apa: xa:pixat) in popular 
usage (see Th. H. Martin, ‘‘Astronomia’’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, p. 485 a). 


°3 Eurip. Suppl. 406. 


justice to the cold, if the latter had its 
turn in the winter. And if a similar and 
concurrent cycle of successive supremacy 
could be assumed to hold among the 
powers in the human body, then the krasis 
of man and nature would be perfect. 
Medical thought must have moved grad- 
ually toward this elegant tissue of assump- 
tions.*4 In ’Ednurdy 1 and iii we see the 
view that each season has its own “con- 
stitution,” which aggravates some dis- 
eases and relieves others.” ITepi dépwy, 
vdaTwv, Torwy goes into physiological de- 
tails on the dependence of the healthy 
body on an ordered sequence of seasonal 
change, explaining how even unseasonably 
good weather would be harmful (chap. 
10). Finally, that confident degmatist, the 
author of Iepi diowos avOpamrov, produces 
the full-blown theory: 


Man’s body has always all of these [sc. four 
humors]; but as the seasons revolve they [sc. 
the humors] become now greater, now lesser, 
each in turn [kata pépos] and in accordance 
with nature..... At one time of the year 
winter is strongest; next spring; then summer; 
then autumn. So too in man at one time 
phlegm is strongest; next blood; next bile, first 
yellow, then the so-called black [7. 48-52 and 
61-66]. 

II. EMPEDOCLES 


Empedocles is our best bridge from 
medicine to philosophy proper. His 
thought was so congenial to the medical 
theorists of his time that, by all accounts, 
his influence upon them was enormous.” 

* Their earliest foundation was the common- 
sense business of adapting food, clothing, etc., to the 
prevailing weather: e.g., cold potions in the summer, 
hot in the winter (II. d:afr. d€. 19 [Jones, Hippocrates, 


Vol. II]; ef. Heracleides of Tarentum ap. Athen. ii. 
45 d). 


26 The locus classicus is 'Emcé. iii. 15. 


26 Wellmann (Fragmente der sikelischen Arzte [Ber- 
lin, 1901], pp. 68 ff.) spoke of him as the ‘“‘founder”’ of 
the Sicilian school, and his statement has often been 
repeated. Neither Galen nor any other ancient author- 
ity goes so far (see the texts under Emp. Frag. A3). 
However, it may well have been the influence of his 
four ‘‘roots’’ that fixed the first two pairs of opposites 
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Even in the Aegean it was strong enough 
to draw the fire of the author of Ancient 
Medicine.”" In his system man’s flesh and 
blood is made up of the four world-com- 
ponents on the pattern of isomoiria; where 
this equality is imperfect, we get the devi- 
ations from perfect health and wisdom in 
man.?8 But in the cosmos the “roots” are 
strictly equal among themselves;?’ and, 
since each of them is, like Parmenides’ 
Being, eternally equal to itself,°° cosmic 
justice is perpetually sure. Even at the 
zenith of the ascendancy of Strife,*! when 
each of the four “roots” would be 
“unmixed” (Frag. B35. 15) and thus, by 
Hippocratic norms, a “strong substance,”’ 
no harm could result, for none would be 
stronger than any of the rest. Thus, even 
when Strife rules the World, equality is a 
sufficient preventive of “injustice.” 

Much has been written on what Em- 
pedocles really meant by the “equality” 


in Alemaeon’s list (Frag. B4) as the canonical dy- 
nameis in Sicilian medicine and even elsewhere 
(usually in combination with the doctrine of the 
humors as, e.g., in Diocles, Frag. 8 in Wellmann; 
Il. radav 1 [Littré, VI, 208]; I. votowr i. 2 [Littré, VI, 
142]; II. rox. +. x. &vOp. 42 [Littré, VI, 334]). 





27 Jaeger (op. cit., Vol. III, chap. i, p. 40) rightly 
warns against taking Empedocles as the sole butt of 
the polemic. Certainly, the scope of the argument is 
much broader. But it is nonetheless significant that 
Empedocles is the only opponent to be named. He 
clearly represents the objectionable influence of ‘‘phi- 
losophy”’ in its most oppressive form. 


28 Emp. Frags. B98, A78, A86 (Theophr. De sensu 
10-11). 


°°Emp. Frag. B17. 27. Cornford (From Religion 
to Philosophy (London, 1912], p. 64) observed that 
Empedocles’ roots are, like the three gods in JI. xv, 
“equal in status or lot.’’ Actually, the equality of the 
roots is more thoroughgoing. In the Iliad it could be 
Claimed for Zeus that he is superior in force and prior 
in birth (xv. 165 f.). Neither could be claimed for any 
of the Empedoclean roots. 


Emp. Frag. B17. 35: jvexés ai&y duota; and the 
thrice repeated ara éorw radra (Frags. B17. 34, B21. 
13, B26. 3). 


“This ascendancy of Strife is never explicitly 
mentioned in the fragments. But it is a legitimate— 
indeed, unavoidable—inference from (1) the general 
Principal of alternate dominance of Love and Strife 


and (2) the amply attested dominance of Love in the 
Sphairos, 


of his elements. In one argumentative pas- 
sage (De gen. et cor. 333 a 19-34) Aristotle 
professes to be in the dark as to whether 
equality in volume® or in “power’’** was 
meant; in another (Meteor. 340 a 14) he 
gives himself away, assuming the latter 
(ica riv divayw ely) as a matter of 
course.** Aristotle’s quandary in the first 
passage, even if only rhetorical, shows well 
enough that the distinction had not been 
settled by Empedocles. The second pas- 
sage suggests just as well that “power” 
was, nevertheless, uppermost in Emped- 
ocles’ mind, as it certainly was for the 
medical writers.** Empedocles is not 
averse to spatial categories: Love is ‘equal 
in length and breadth.’’** But when he 
formally declares that the roots are equal, 
he immediately goes on to say that (1) 
they are of equal age, (2) each has its 
peculiar honor (ru), but (3) they rule 
in turn (Frag. B17. 27—29).*8 Could we ask 
for more conclusive proof that not mere 
extension but “power” (with its associ- 
ated concept of “honor’’) is uppermost? 
Points 2 and 3 state the principle of “‘suc- 
cessive supremacy,” whose significance in 

32 xara 7d woody (1. 20), purely metric dimension; in 


Meteor. 340a 7-9, Aristotle speaks of dyxos, xd#Oos, 
and péyedos. 


33 “Ogov divarat (1. 24). A third possibility, based on 
the distinction of xoidv and zocéy (ll. 27 ff.), need not 
detain us here. In Empedocles and his predecessors 
dynamis anteceded this distinction and denoted 
either quality or quantity or else (more commonly) 
both. 

34 Empedocles is not named here; but it is generally 
agreed that the reference is to him. 


35 See above, p. 157. 


36 Emp. Frag. B17. 20. Tannery was mistaken 
in taking this spatial expression as ‘‘Emped- 
ocles’ true thought’’ and discounting the dynamic 
atalanton in the preceding line as ‘‘metaphorical”’ 
(Pour l'histoire de la science helléne [2d ed.; Paris, 
1930], p. 314). Parmenides had used a similarly spatial 
formula of Being (Frag. B8. 49: révroev toov), whose 
primary property is, nonetheless, dynamic equilibrium 
(Frag. B8. 44: icowadés ravrnt). 

37 Cf. Emp., Frag. B30. 2: és ripds 7’ dvdpouce (sc. 
Neixos). 

38 With é& pépe xparéovo. here (and also in Frag. 
B26. 1) cf. Frag. B30. 3: duoBaios (sc. xpdvos), and 
Plato Soph. 242 d. 
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medical theory has just been explained 
(see above, p. 158); and they are intro- 
duced by Point 1, which rules out flatly 
the possibility that any of them could 
claim permanent supremacy in virtue of 
seniority rights.*® Because of 1 the uni- 
verse cannot be a “monarchy,” for no 
power within it possesses the qualifying 
primogeniture. Because of 2 and 3 the uni- 
verse must be an zsonomia, for it conforms 
to the democratic principle of rotation of 
office. 

Thus Empedocles builds a universe to 
the specifications of Alemaeon’s formula 
of health; and in so doing he levels ancient 
inequalities which had been fixed by reli- 
gious tradition. Zeus, heretofore “king of 
kings, of all the blessed the most blessed, 
over all the mighty sovereign in might” 
(Aesch. Suppl. 524-26) is now merely one 
of the roots on a par with the’ “unheard- 
of’’4° divinity, Nestis, so inconsequential 
that its very identity remains in doubt. 
And as for Strife—“unseemly,” ‘“dread- 
ful,” “evil,” ‘“mad’’4!—every impulse of 
sentimental justice would urge its sub- 
ordination to the power that makes all 
“have thoughts of love and work the 
works of peace” (Frag. B17. 23), “queen 
Cypris,”’ who in the golden age ruled alone 
in place of Zeus (Frag. B128). But equali- 
tarian justice rules otherwise. Were not 
Harmony matched with its perfect equal 
in Strife, there would be no created world, 
only the nondescript mixture of the 
Sphairos. It is only the strictly reciprocal 
power of Strife to undo the work of Har- 
mony and “prevail in turn” (Frag. B17. 


39 See Peisthetaerus’ argument in the Birds 471 ff.: 
the birds are ‘‘prior to the earth and prior to the gods 
.... being eldest, the kingship is rightfully theirs.”’ 
This is also the logic of Plato's long-winded argument 
in Laws x, tersely anticipated in Tim. 34 b-c. 

4° Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen, I (Berlin, 
1931), 20. 


41 Emp. Frags. B27a; B17. 19; B20. 4; B115. 15. 
Aristotle (Metaph. 1975 b 6-7) is shocked at the 
thought that Strife, the principle of evil (4 rod xaxod 
givers), Should be imperishable in Empedocles. 


29) that makes a cosmos possible.” And, 
this equality once assured, the process 
works just as well backward as forward: 
whether Harmony or Strife has suprem- 
acy, the other will be “rising up to [claim] 
his prerogatives” (Frag. B30. 2), and a 
world will be born and destroyed in either 
case. 

A lacuna in the argument so far is the 
apparent absence of any explicit reference 
to justice in the fragments; the word dike 
is never mentioned. My answer is that the 
reference to justice is nonetheless present; 
Empedocles’ surviving words, if carefully 
examined, contain expressions which are 
charged with the imagery and notion of 
justice. Consider Fragment B30 once 
again: Strife “rose up to [claim] his pre- 
rogatives in the fulness of alternate time 
set for them [sc. Love and Strife] by the 
mighty oath....” (Burnet’s transla- 
tion). The fragment breaks off abruptly. 
But we hear of “mighty oaths” again in 
Fragment B115, where they “seal” the 
“decree of the gods.”” Here “‘oaths”’ repre- 
sent the binding, inviolate, necessary char- 
acter of that decree,** which is an “oracle 
of Ananke.” But we know that in Par- 
menides Ananke and Dike perform the 
same function of holding Being fast “in 
the bonds of the limit.”44 We may thus 
infer that “mighty oath” in Empedocles, 
like “strong Ananke’” in Parmenides, al- 
iudes to the orderliness of existence con- 

42 The mutual interdependence between opposites 
is explicit in II. pbc. 4v0p. 7. 56-59: “if one [sc. of the hot, 
cold, dry, moist] were to fail, all would disappear, for 
by the same necessity all are constituted and are 


nourished by one another’’ (translation adapted from 
Jones). 


43 The oath was often thought so important an 
aspect of justice that dpxiov could be taken as equiva- 
lent to dikacov (Diog. Laert. viii. 33). Cf. Gear eopxov 
dixav in Soph. Ant. 369. 


44 Parm. Frag. B8. 14-15 and 30-31. Frinkel ob- 
serves of ananke in Frag. B8. 30: “Ihr Tun wird da- 
durch begriindet, dass das Gegenteil nicht dus sein 
wiirde” (‘‘Parmenidesstudien,”’ Gétt. Nachrichten 
[1930], pp. 153-92, at p. 189. My heavy debt to this 
study will be evident throughout this paper). 
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ceived under the aspect of justice. This 
inference is confirmed by three other 
terms in the fragment: 

1. “The ‘prerogatives’ (ripai) of Strife.” 
—This tells us that the dominance of 
Strife is not lawless self-assertion but duly 
established right or “office”; it is its 
“rightful share” or “just portion” (afoa).* 

2. “In the fulness of time’ (redeouévoro 
xpovolo).—“‘Time” here is no abstract 
measurement of the passage of events. It 
is the proper time-span allotted to Strife 
(as also to Love) in the cosmic order; it is a 
“measure” whose observance is of the es- 
sence of justice.*® 

3. “Alternate (dmorBatos) time.” 4°—‘Al- 
ternate time” specifies what kind of jus- 
tice this is: the equalitarian justice of rota- 
tion of office. 


III. PARMENIDES 


In Parmenides’ Being the reference to 
justice is more explicit, and there is a 
stronger accent on its compulsiveness. 
There may be injustice among men, for 


Cf. also Emp. Frag. B17. 27. 


‘6 For the same association of the ‘‘great oath of the 
gods"’ with the establishment of a ‘‘prerogative’’ 
(yéoas) See Pindar, Ol. 7. 65: Tiwy, like yépas, is the 
dignity of one’s status in an ordered society (see Corn- 
ford, op. cit., p. 16). The scrupulous observance of its 
claims to deference is the basis of justice. For a 
cosmological application of the idea see Soph. Ajaz 
660 ff 


‘7Emp. Frag. B26. 2: & pépec atons. Aisa, like 
moira, originally ‘‘share,’’ derivatively ‘‘appointed 
order’ or ‘“‘destiny,’’ and thus, on the assumption 
that what is fated to be is right, ‘appropriate or 
rightorder’’ (cf. brép atoay = drép dixnv). Empedocles 
rationalizes aisa exactly as Parmenides (Frag. B8. 37) 
had rationalized moira, and Anaximander (Frag. 1) 
chreon. The latter means generally ‘‘fateful necessity,’’ 
such as attaches to the prediction of an oracle, but 
(like aisa and moira) could also mean “right.’’ In 
Heracleitus (Frag. B80) chreon is equivalent to dike; 
in Parmenides (Frag. B8. 9, 11, 45) it stands for 
logicophysical necessity. Friinkel goes too far in ex- 
cluding ‘‘necessity’’ from the full meaning of chreon: 
“Die Worter des Stammes xpn- bezeichnen ein Sollen 
und Schuldig Sein, ein Gebrauchen und Brauchbar 
Sein, nicht ein Miissen und Unvermeidbar Sein” 
(op. cit., p. 183). What else but ‘‘Miissen und Unver- 
meidbar Sein’’ is the chreon of an oracle? 

‘““Cf. “the ordering of time’’ in Anax. Frag. 1. 

Cf. above, n. 38. 


they can overstep the limit of their own 
nature. There can be no injustice in 
Being, for its limit is an unbreakable 
“chain” (Frag. B8. 26 and 31) or “fetter” 
(Frag. B8. 14) which “holds it fast.’®° 
Justice or Necessity is thus spoken of as 
an active force. But it is immanent in 
Being, since Being is all there is. What is 
there, then, about Being which accounts 
for this necessary justice? It is its self- 
identity or, as Parmenides thinks of it, its 
homogeneity or “self-equality.” “It is all 
alike” ; “it is equal to itself on all sides.’’*! 

For the historical source of this concep- 
tion we should look to Anaximander’s the- 
orem that the earth owed its stability to 
its all-around equality (suo.drnra).” Aris- 
totle’s paraphrase of the theorem leaves 
us uncertain as to which of the words, if 
any, are Anaximander’s own.** But taking 
the text at its face value, the similarity is 
striking: 


50 See below, n. 159. 


51 Frags. BS. 22: wav dyotorv, and B8. 49: of wavrodev 
toov. Homoion and ison are so Closely connected at 
this stage of thought that geometrical equality may 
be expressed by homoiotes: Eudemus ap. Proclus In 
Eucl. 250. 20 (Friedl.) = Thales Frag. A20. For 
homoios with the sense of ‘‘equal in rank or dignity” 
see Liddell and Scott, Lexicon (new ed.), s.v., II. 

52 De caelo 295 b 11 ff. Stocks in the Oxford trans- 
lation and Guthrie in the Loeb translation render 
homoiotes here by ‘“‘indifference.’’ The sense is clear 
enough from the context, which refers specifically to 
the earth at the center of a circle (cf. the definition of 
the circle in Plato Parm. 137 e; Arist. Rhet. 1407 b 27). 
In deducing the stability of the earth, ‘he clearly 
meant that the earth is in equilibrium’’ (Heath, 
Greek Astronomy (London, 1932], p. xxiii). Isorropia 
is not used here by Aristotle; but it is in Simplicius 
(De caelo, 532). Burnet objects (Plato’s Phaedo (Ox- 
ford, 1911], commenting on Phaedo 109 a 3): ‘‘Anaxi- 
mander’s cylindrical earth could hardly be called isor- 
ropos like the Pythagorean spherical earth in the 
centre of a spherical ouranos.’’ But Aétius iii. 15. 7 
applies Anaximander’s theorem with the world isor- 
ropia to Democritus, whose earth was anything but 
spherical. 

53 Stocks (in his note to De caelo 215 b 12, in the 
Oxford translation) observes: ‘From Aristotle’s 
wording it seems probable that he had the Phaedvo 
(109a) in mind here.’’ But what did Plato “have in 
mind”’ in the Phaedo? The conception, once launched 
by Anaximander, seems to have had a considerable 
vogue; Aét. iii. 15. 7 attributes it also to Parmenides 
and Democritus. 
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PROBLEM 

ANAXIMANDER: Why the earth is stationary 
(wever).>4 

PARMENIDES: Why Being is 
(uevet).»® 


stationary 


SOLUTION 


ANAXIMANDER: Because it “is set at the 
center and is equably related to the extremes.” 

PARMENIDES: Because it is “like the bulk 
of a well-rounded sphere, equally poised from 
the center in every direction.’’®® 


Anaximander is thinking of the earth, 
moving with the whirl, yet keeping its 
place.” The circumference of the eddy 
moves, the center also moves, yet the cen- 
ter is stationary with respect to the cir- 
cumference.** Let us abstract from Anaxi- 
mander’s cosmological detail; keep only 
the part of the design which insures the 
paradoxical triumph of stability over mo- 
tion by virtue of equality (éuo.drns); al- 
low for the fact that equality will be no 
longer an external relation and that the 
“extremes” are now the “limits” of Being 
itself; then what is left will be “like a well- 


54 De caelo 295 b 12 and 17; and yévovear (sc. yfv) 
in Hippol. Ref. i. 6. 3. 


55 Frag. B8. 29-30: rabrév 5'év rabrad: uluvei xad’ éavrd 
Te Keira | xovrws éumedov aift pevei (text as in Friinkel, op. 
cit., p. 186). 


56 Frag. B8. 43-44: and cf. also 49: of yap wavroev 
toov. 

57 Eudemus Frag. 94 (= Anax. Frag. A26): 
“Anaximander held that the earth is in mid-air 
(ueréwpos] and that it moves about the world’s center.”’ 
That the ‘‘motion”’ is that of the whirl is not stated in 
our evidence, but it is a reasonable inference (see 
Heidel, ‘‘The Ain in Anaximenes and Anaximander,” 
CP, 1 [1906], 279-82, and ‘“‘On Certain Fragments of 
the pre-Socratics,’’ Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci- 
ences, XLVIT [1913], 681-734, at 687-88). However, 
I agree with Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy [4th ed.; 
London, 1930], p. 13, n. 3) that Heidel went too far 
in assuming that the whirl was itself the ‘eternal 
motion’’ of the apeiron (see below, n. 140). Burnet’s 
own argument for crediting Anaximander with the 
whirl (op. cit., p. 61) assumes that the ‘‘Pythagorean”’ 
cosmogony of the Timaeus (52 d-53 a) implies an 
eddy; Cornford has since shown that this assumption 
is mistaken (Plato’s Cosmology (London, 1937], pp. 
290-92). 


‘SCf. Plato Laws x. 893, where circles rotating 
in situ are described as having ri ray éoretwv & piow 
diva. 


rounded sphere, equally poised from the 
center in every direction.” 

Deprived of its cosmological applica- 
tion, the sphere is merely vestigial. It is 
only a simile; the round shape as such is ir- 
relevant to Parmenides’ thought: he is 
concerned only with the formal property 
of all-around equality.*® In this sense the 
sphere makes a perfect vehicle for his con- 
ception of Being as “all alike,” without 
distinction of “greater” and “‘lesser’’® or 
of more and less complete,® a whole whose 
parts are all equal among themselves, so 
that none can dominate any other. Thus 
absolute homogeneity means an internally 
secure equilibrium; and, since it is also 
secure against external disturbance, Being 
cannot move. It is “held fast’’ by its own 
“all-around equality.” 

The same property, applied to Truth, 
defines a perfectly “just” universe of dis- 
course, for Truth, like Being, is ‘“well- 
rounded’’*’—a term which we must in- 

59 Friinkel: ‘‘Den Gegenstand des Vergleichs bildet 
nicht die Rundheit ...., sondern das ausgeglichene 
Kriiftespiel (‘coradés) in einer so verteilten Gewiclhits- 
masse (éyxos)"’ (op. cit., p. 191). 

60 Parmenides’ terms are suggestive of ‘‘power,” 
not mere volume (cf. above, pp. 157, 159); and they are 
charged with associations of dignity (cf. the rin7 of 
Empedocles’ roots): xetpérepov, Bardrepov, and even jocor 
(Frag. B8. 24, 45, and 48) should be read in the light 
of the distinction in riuj between the peydadou and Bail, 
péyas and oucxpés (e.g., Soph. Ajax 158-61) and péyas and 
éd\fyos (Callinus Frag. 1. 17). Note the force of édv dvr 
wedater (Clearly a play on the proverb dyocor dpolw redaser 
[Plato Symp. 195 b]) following the repudiation of yaéddov 
and xecpérepov (Frag. B8. 23-24). Friinkel has some val- 
uable comments on all this; see especially his remark on 
uaddov in Frag. B8. 48: “ein Adverb des Grades, niclit 
ein Adjektiv der Ausdehnung”’ (p. 192). But he objects, 
I think unnecessarily, to any spatial content in Par- 
menides’ terms (p. 191). Why the either/or? Par- 
menides’ denial of nonbeing entails, among other 
things, the rejection of empty space; this destroys 
differences in density as postulated by Anaximenes 
and entails a world ‘“‘all full of being’ (Frag. B38. 24- 
25). To Parmenides this would make good sense it 


terms of both space and ‘‘power"’ (see also above, 0. 
36). 


6 Frag. B8. 42-43: reredecpéivor. 

6? The exact meaning of ioradés (see above, n. 13; 
ef. Frinkel, op. cit., p. 191, n. 1). 

63 An elegant instance of the general principle that 
“thinking and being are the same thing’’ (Frag. B3): 
they have the same basic properties. 
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terpret in line with Parmenides’ own con- 
ception of the sphere as a whole whose 
parts are all equal among themselves. 
This is not a bad way to describe the 
purely deductive system which is Parmen- 
ides’ norm of truth: in such a system (to 
use the language of a later logic) every 
proposition expresses an equivalence, and 
every difference masks an identity. This 
implies a perfectly coherent universe, 
without rifts or gaps.*4 Here inference can 
pass securely from the given to the not- 
given. Here the starting-point becomes a 
matter of indifference: as on a circle, one 
‘an traverse the same line of truth from 
any starting-point whatever. In such a 
world, thought is perfectly ‘‘just,” i.e., in 
full accord with its own nature and the 
nature of Being.*? Outside this world, 
thought is “forced’’®s to utter the unut- 
terable and think the unthinkable. It thus 
attempts the impossible,® in defiance of 
the just necessity (chreon) of thought and 
Being. This cannot injure Being, for it is 


64Coherence is asserted in Frag. B4, but only 
proved in Frag. B8. 23-25, where ‘‘Being is fuvexés"’ is 
inferred from ‘‘Being is wav dyoiov.”’ 

6 Frag. B4. 1: ‘‘See steadfastly with your mind 
things absent as though present.’’ [apedvra here (cf. 
Emp. Frag. B106) should be interpreted in the same 
sense aS dxoioo’ éyxuvpeworw (Archil. Frag. 68 [Diehl]; 
Heracl. Frag. B17, reading dxdcos éyxupeto.w; Heracl. 
Frag. B72; cf. Emp. Frag. B2. 5: rw: xpooéxupaer) ; it is 
the tiny fragment of actual experience as against the 
dov. Parmenides feels that for those who have found 
the “‘light’’ the opposition of rapedv and démedv has been 
resolved: to know anything is to know everything, 
since Being is dyod ray, &, ovvexés (Frag. B8. 5-6). 

Frag. B5 in conjunction with Heracl. Frag. 
B103, which it seems to echo (guvév). The homoiotes 
of Parmenides’ universe of discourse abolishes the 
distinction, axiomatic in Milesian thought and the 
earlier theogonies, between uncreated arche and cre- 
ated world. There arche was an absolute beginning for 
thought as well as for being; Parmenides denies this. 

‘7 Frinkel’s interpretation is somewhat narrower: 
“Dike ist also hier (Frag. B8. 13-14] die Richtigkeit 
der Konsequenz; einer Konsequenz, die fiir die 
Sachverhalte ebenso bindend ist wie fiir das Denken 
iiber sie” (op. cit., p. 161). 

* Frag. B7.3: B.d00w. This is a different compulsion 
from that of 78 xpedv; it is ‘‘violence,”’ which frustrates 
the intent of thought, while the just necessity of the 
limit is the condition of thought’s self-fulfilment. 

* Frag. B2. 7: ob yap dvvorév. 


“all inviolable.’’7° But it can and does in- 
jure thought, foredooming it to “blind- 
ness,” “wandering,” and “‘helplessness.”’7! 

A final confirmation of the present the- 
sis—that Parmenidean justice is grounded 
in equality—may be found in the cosmo- 
logical appendix to the world of Truth and 
Being, which makes sense of the quasi- 
truth and quasi-being of the world of 
“mortal opinion.” It is no use glossing 
over the harsh contrast between the two 
worlds: the first is Truth, the second opin- 
ion;” the first is “unshaken”’ in its “trust- 
worthiness,” the second “deceitful” at its 
very best;7* the first is “all alike,” the sec- 
ond a mixture of two absolutely unlike 
powers. Nevertheless, Parmenides’ ac- 
count of the second is not a systematiza- 
tion of current error.” It is original physi- 
-al inquiry, attempting the same task to 
which the Ionians had addressed them- 
selves, using their own categories and 
reaching results which are confidently 
proclaimed superior to theirs.” The gen- 
eral formula of this cosmology is defined 


70 Frag. B8. 48. 

1 The state of the ‘‘wanderers”’ (Frags. B6. 5-6; 
B8. 54), their eyes “sightless,’’ their hearing ‘‘full of 
noise,’’ is that of mankind before Prometheus’ gift 
of the arts (‘seeing they saw not, hearing they heard 
not’’ [Aesch. PV 447-48; and cf. Heracl. Frag. 
B107]). ’Aunxavin is the Greek word for the helpless- 
ness of such a state. Theognis (140, 1078) uses zeipar’ 
d4unxavins Of man’s inscrutable moira, which brings 
him so often the very opposite of his intention. 

72 "AX\nOein (Frags. B1. 29; 2. 4; 8. 51) versus Bpordv 
é6fas and the like (Frags. B1. 30; 8. 51; 19. 11; 8. 61). 

73 "Arpeuées (Frag. Bl. 29); ziorcs adnOys (Frag. B1. 
30) ; riorios ioxis (Frag. B8. 12); reordv Adyow (Frag. B8. 
50) versus kéopov éudv éréwy ararnddv (Frag. B8. 52). 

74For this view, now generally abandoned, see 
Burnet, op. cit., pp. 182 ff. 

7>IT cannot agree with Verdenius (Parmenides 
[Groningen, 1942], pp. 56 ff. and 77-78) that Par- 
menides’ ‘‘mortal opinions’’ refer only to the views 
of nonphilosophers. Parmenides’ doctrine of Being 
contradicts the views of his philosophical predeces- 
sors no less than those of the man in the street; and 
as for his cosmology, ‘‘no mortal judgment shall ever 
outstrip’ it (Frag. B8. 61 [Cornford’s trans.]); Ver- 
denius correctly observes that ‘‘mortal’’ here in- 
cludes even Parmenides himself gua mortal in a mortal 
world; a fortiori it would include every other phi- 
losopher. 
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with astonishing precision, and it is for- 
mally identical with that of Empedocles: 
(1) each of the opposites is, like Parmen- 
ides’ Being, absolutely self-identical ;” (2) 
neither is, like Heracleitus’ opposites, 
identical with its own opposite ;7’ (3) both 
are equal.7* On the meaning of equality 
here our best clue is in Parmenides him- 
self, who, as we have seen,’ elsewhere 
uses “equal” as an alternate for “equally 
poised”; and this agrees perfectly with 
medical and Empedoclean usage. In the 
equipoise of opposite powers Parmenides 
finds the next best thing to the internal 
equipoise of Being itself.*° That is why the 
mock world of Light and Night is, in its 
own way, not chaos but cosmos*! and falls, 
like Being itself, under the sway of Just 
Necessity. 


IV. HERACLEITUS 


Just as the self-identity of Truth and 
Being is justice for Parmenides, so the 
“strife” of Becoming is justice for Hera- 
cleitus.** Here, too, we find, among the 
mediating concepts, necessity (chreon)*4 
and measure: “The earth is poured out as 
sea, and is measured according to the 
same logos® as before it becomes earth” 


76 Frag. BS. 57: éwurdi ravrove rwirdv. 

77 Frag. BS. 58: rac 8’ érépan ph) twirdv. 

78 Frag. B9. 4: towr dudorépwr. 

79 Above, n. 36; and cf. n. 60. 

8° Note the parallelism in the expressions: Frag. 
BS. 24: wav 5° éurdedv éorw édvros and Frag. B9. 3: rap 
mwréov éoriv dyod paeos xal vuxrds. 

8! Frag. BS. 60: dcdxoopov éorxdra. 

82 Cf. the Ananke which ‘‘drove and fettered it [sc. 
the embracing Ouranos] to hold the limits of the stars”’ 
(Frag. B10. 5-7 [Cornford’s trans.]) with the Ananke- 
Dike-Moira whose “‘fetters’’ hold the limits of Being 
itself. 

83 Frag. BSO: xai dixny eu. 

84 Frag. B80: car’ Eww wai xpewr. 

85E. L. Minar, Jr., rightly calls attention to the 
primary significance of logos as ‘‘computation, reckon- 
ing’’ (‘The Logos of Heracleitus,’’ CP, XXXIV 
[1939], 323). Perhaps ‘‘value’’ would be a better 
rendering here, conveying the double sense of ‘‘worth"’ 
(cf. ob wAciwy Adyos [Frag. B39] and its ‘‘measure’”’ 
{Frag. B90}). 


(Frag. B31). “Strife” is justice because, 
through the very conflict® of the oppo- 
sites, the measure will be kept. This means 
(1) that in every transformation the fire 
which is “exchanged’’®’? remains constant 
and (2) that the distribution of fire among 
the opposites is also constant: “The way 
up and down is one and the same” (Frag. 
B60), which I take to mean that the sum 
total of “upward” changes in the universe 
equals the “downward” ones,®* so that the 
middle term, water, is exactly divided be- 
tween the two ways, half of it ‘“turning” 
to earth and the other half to fire.*® 
Much could be said of the similarities of 
this design to the Empedoclean. Both are 
inspired by the principle of the “hidden” 
harmony (Frag. B54) of Harmony itself 
with its own opposite, Strife,°° achieved in 
both systems by assuming that these, like 


86 Frag. B36: each lives the other's death. 


87 Frag. B90; and see the parallel passages to this 
fragment in Bywater’s edition of Heracleitus (Frag. 
22 there). 


88 Philo (De incorr. mundi 108-9) puts much the 
same interpretation on this fragment. He speaks of 
“reciprocation [avrécriots] and interchanges accord- 
ing to the standards of equality and the bounds of 
justice.’’ He also speaks of the interchanges as iso- 
nomia (112; ef. also looxparjs 4 Trav crovxelwy peraBody 
[116]; and a similar passage in De cherubim 109-12, 
esp. 110: dvridooiv ria cal dvréxtiow wévra dropévorvta....). 
Philo here is not merely echoing Stoic doctrine, though 
his immediate source may be Stoic, for he is arguing 
against the Stoic éxripwo.s; and he has a fair knowledge 
of Heracleitus, as one can see by his quotations and 
allusions. See further, below, n. 154. 


89 Frag. B3la, following Burnet’s interpretation 
(op. cit., p. 149). 


*0The prototype of this idea, I surmise, was 
Anaximander’s dinos. The effect of dinos and dinesis 
is to unsettle the established order of things: xuxaeu, 
raparrew (@.g., Plato Crat. 439¢; Aesch. Ag. 987; 
Pind. Pyth. 9. 38; Emp. Frag. B110. 1). Thus the 
dinos shook the apeiron out of its proper state, the 
krasis of the opposites. But, strangely enough, the 
effect of this unsettling was not chaos but cosmos. To 
Heracleitus this must have seemed a perfect instance 
of the “hidden” harmony and the unity of opposites. 
Though the dinos has no place in his own cosmology, 
he does refer to an analogous instance in Frag. B125 
(Frag. 84 in Bywater); and the point is still clearer in 
the form in which the fragment is quoted by Alexander 
Aphrod. (cited by Bywater, ad loc.): 4 6 xuxewv, aorep 
kai ‘Hpdxderrés dno, édv wh tes raparrn, dulorarat. 
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all other opposites, balance.*! But there 
are important divergences both in struc- 
ture and in intention; and these are mate- 
rial to the role of equalitarian justice in 
the two cosmologies. The structural dif- 
ferences are mainly two: (1) the universe 
has not yet been parceled out into six 
separate sets of Parmenidean being; nor 
(2) has its history been marked off into 
separate epochs of successive supremacy. 
Because of 1 it would be useless to look for 
the formal equation of physical roots. 
Everything in Heracleitus’ world is in 
process; instead of equality between sub- 
stantives of permanence, we find reciproc- 
ity between verbs of change. For every- 
thing “turning” one way, something else 
is “turning” the opposite way: ‘cold 
things grow hot, the hot grows cold; the 
moist grows dry, the dry grows moist” 
(Frag. B126).% Because of 2 the world is 
not made and unmade in alternate eons;** 
generation and destruction are concurrent 
and constant, hence the form of the world 
is also constant. Fire, “kindled” by “gath- 
ering” into its own substance a measure of 
fuel, is also “extinguished” by “‘scattering 

% The assumption that not only Love-Strife but 
the four ‘‘roots’’ as well are conceived as opposites by 
Empedocles may be questioned. But see Emp. Frag. 
B21. 3-6: fire is ‘bright and warm,’’ while water is 
“dark and cold”’; the earth is ‘‘closed-pressed and solid’’ 
while—if we may fill in the fourth term which does 
not occur in the context—the air would be rare and 
light (as, e.g., in Parm. Frag. B8. 56-59, “‘rare’’ and 
“light’’ appear as the opposites to ‘‘compact’’ and 
“heavy’’). It would be strange indeed if Empedocles 


employed the concept of krasis without its universal 
accompaniment that it is a balance of opposites. 


® Cf. the rporai of water, equal parts turning in op- 
posite directions (see above, n. 89). 


*. Burnet’s argument against the ascription of the 
periodic conflagration to Heracleitus has been 
Strengthened by Reinhardt, Parmenides (Bonn, 
1916), pp. 169 ff. Two further points may be added: 
(1) Philo (cited above, n. 88) quotes Heracleitus 
against the Stoic conflagration; and (2) Cherniss 
Suggests that Aristotle’s dorep ‘HpdxdXertés pnow aravta 
yiveobai rore rip (Phys. 205 a 3) does not mean ‘‘that all 
things at some time become fire’’ but rather ‘‘that fire 
at some time becomes everything”’ (sc. in the course 
of its circulation on the way ‘“‘up"’ and ‘“‘down’’) 
(Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Balti- 
more, 1935], pp. 29, 108). f 


abroad”’ the same measure of light.° This 
measured give-and-take accounts for the 
permanence of the world which ‘‘was and 
is and is to be.” 

But there is another difference which 
may well be intentional: the words 
“equal” and “equality” never occur in the 
fragments.** To express the harmony of 
the opposites Heracleitus does not say 
that they are equal but that they are 
one;*’ to express their equivalence he says 
that they are “the same thing.’’®* This is 
no verbal accident. It is true to a pattern 
of thought which separates him from 
Anaximander (as well as from Emped- 
ocles) and brings him closer to Anaxim- 
enes: the physical opposites are all ex- 
plained as modifications of one of them; 
they are thus literally “the same thing.” 


4 Combining Frags. B30 and B91; cf. Arist. De iuv. 
470 a 3-4: “‘fire is ever coming into being and flowing 
like a river.’’ Fire is the ‘‘eater’’ par excellence (De gen. 
et cor. 335 a 16); ‘‘it can live only as long as it is fed, 
and the only food for fire is moisture’’ (Meteor. 355 a 
4-5; and cf. Galen in Hippocr. II. ¢ic. dvOp. i. 39: 
“and fire....manifestly needs moisture for its 
nourishment, as the flames of [oil-] lamps show’’). 
The last point has not always been understood, even 
by close students of Greek science (e.g., Tannery, op. 
cit., p. 175); yet that is what accounts for Hera- 
cleitus’ triad fire-water-earth on the way up and down: 
fire and moisture (‘‘water’’) are juxtaposed in ‘‘con- 
cordant discord’’ (Plato Symp. 187 a); fire is fed by its 
“enemy” (cf. Aesch. Ag. 650-51). 

95See Reinhardt, op. cit., p. 176, n. 2: ‘Die 
Worte jv re xal gore xal éorac (Frag. B30] formellhaft, ein 
Ausdruck fiir die Unverinderlichkeit,’’ and citations. 

% Nor homoion and homoiotes. 


97 E.g., Frags. B50: ‘‘all things are one,’’ and B67, 
“‘god’’ is day-night, winter-summer, war-peace, 
surfeit-hunger. 

98 E.g., Frag. B88: the equivalence of contraries is 
shown through the fact that a yperareody becomes 
not-a, and not-a radu petaxeody becomes a; the logical 
upshot is that a and not-a are ‘‘the same thing.’’ Al- 
ternatively, Heracleitus will say that a is not-a— 
Frag. B62: ‘immortals [are] mortals, mortals [are] 
immortals, etc.’’ Finally, he will say that a thing is 
“one and the same”’ as its opposite (e.g., Frag. B60, 
of the upward and downward ways, where what he 
means is obviously not identity but equivalence). 

99 Anaximenes’ wording is, of course, lost to us; 
but that of his fifth-century follower, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, agrees verbally with Heracleitus—Frag. 
B2: wavra ra bvTa.... . 7d abrd édv pere- 
mumre rodd\axas. To be sure, there is a difference: 
Unlike Anaximenes’ (and Diogenes’) air, Heracleitus’ 


7d abrd elvac... 
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This One is the “common” thing through- 
out the universe.'°° And, since it defines 
the measure of every process (Frag. B90), 
Heracleitus thinks of it as the “fone divine 
law,” all-powerful, all-sufficient, all-vic- 
torious (Frag. B114). It is the “thought 
which governs all things through all 
things” (Frag. B41).!% 

Should this doctrine of the One “gov- 
ernor” of the universe be interpreted in 
line with the “aristocratic” politics with 
which Heracleitus is commonly credited 
in the textbooks?!” It is clear enough that 
he was a misfit in Ephesian_politices.'% 
This is in striking contrast to Anaxi- 
mander, Parmenides, and Empedocles, all 
of whom seem to have held posts of au- 
thority and influence in their respective 
states.'°* But from this we cannot jump to 
the conclusion that Heracleitus was a 
partisan of aristocracy in its relevant, his- 


fire is not an original substance from which the world 
evolved, but the “ever living’’ power in the world 
(Frag. B30). On the other hand, the two systems are 
precisely similar in that the ‘‘one’’ appears in the 
world in a double role: it is itself one of the opposites, 
yet it explains the unity in all the opposites; it is 
both one among the many and the one which is 
the many. 

100 See below, n. 108. Heracleitus uses tuvév as an al- 
ternate to rabrév to express the equivalence of opposites 
as, e.g., in Frag. B103. 

101 Anaximenes’ air no doubt performed a similar 
function (Anaximenes Frag. B2; Diogenes Frag. B5). 

12 E.g., J. B. Bury, History of Greece (‘‘Modern 
Library"’ ed.; New York, 1937), p. 305: ‘the was an 
aristocrat in politics.’’ Zeller, History of Greek Phi- 
losophy, English trans. (London, 1891), II, 99: ‘the 
hates and despises democracy”’; this position remains 
unqualified in the sixth German ed. by Nestle (1920). 

103 We can infer as much from Diogenes Laertius 
(ix. 1-6), without taking too seriously his various 
stories. There is no reason to doubt the fact that 
Heracleitus renounced a hereditary basileia in favor 
of a brother (Antisthenes of Rhodes ap. Diog. Laert. 
ix. 6); but the facile interpretation of the motive 
(ueyadoppooivn) is another matter. Temperament and 
politics aside, would his attacks on the mysteries 
(Frag. B14) and the purification ritual (Frag. B15) 
be compatible with the discharge of the duties of a 
priestly office? 

104 Anaximander Frag. A3; Emp. Frag. Al (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 64, 66) and Bignone, Empedocle (Turin, 
1916), pp. 78-79; Parm. Frags. Al (Diog. Laert. ix. 23) 
and Al2; a commercial city, founded by Ionian 
émigrés, Elea was probably a democracy. 


torical sense.!® His tirades against the 
“many” follow logically enough from his 
basic conviction that they are philosophi- 
cally benighted.!% But the philosopher’s 
contempt for the folly of the crowd is 
not peculiar to Heracleitus. Parmenides 
shared it; and so did Empedocles, whose 
loyalty to democracy is well attested.'”’ 
What is peculiar to Heracleitus is, rather, 
the doctrine of the “common”’: truth is 
the “common”’; the world is “common” ;!® 
and in the state, law is the “common,’”!” 

This concept of the state as a com- 
munity, united by a common stake in a 
common justice, is perfectly compatible 
with democratic politics. Early in the 
sixth century it had inspired the Solonian 
reform program.!!° It survived throughout 


105 Diogenes Laertius’ statement (ix. 2) that Hera- 
cleitus declined the invitation to ‘‘give laws’’ to 
Ephesus is unsupported by creditable authority. If 
true, it would only suggest that the demos did not 
think him an aristocratic partisan. 


10 Jaeger (op. cit., I, 180 ff.) rightly insists on the 
unity of theory and practice in Heracleitus. Wisdom 
(sophie) includes both ‘‘word and act’’ (érn—épya 
[Frag. Bl]; Aéyew—roeitvy [Frags. B112 and _ B73)). 
The many who live like dreamers, each in his private 
world (Frags. B89, B73), cannot ‘‘follow the common" 
(Frag. B2). This indictment cuts across class lines. 
The ‘‘many”’ are not the demos but all who fail to 
meet the austere standards of Heracleitean wisdom, 
including the illustrious company of Homer, Hesiod, 
Archilochus, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Hecataeus 
(Frags. B40, B42). 


107 Cf. ‘mortal opinion’’ in Parmenides (above, 
n. 72) and Empedocles (Frags. B2. 7-8, B3. 1, etc.). 
Contempt for the ignorance of the public (cf. Heca- 
taeus of Miletus Frag. 1a; II. tepfs votoov 1. 3-5) need 
not of itself imply rejection of democracy except on 
the further assumptions that (1) this ignorance is 
incurable and (2) the enlightened would fare better 
under some practicable alternative to democracy. 


108 Cf, Frags. B89, B30. In Frag. B80, zynon bears 
the same relation to dike and chreon, as ‘‘war’’ to 
“strife’’: the ‘“‘common” in Heracleitus denotes the 
same Category of rational necessity which appears as 
ananke-dike in Parmenides. 


109 Frag. B114. Here the law is clearly the ‘‘com- 
mon”’ thing in the polis, and as such the source of its 
strength. Hence “the demos must fight on behalf of 
the law as for the city-walls’’ (Frag. B44), i.e., as for 
the supreme condition of its common freedom. Simi- 
larly, in Frag. B43, ‘‘hybris must be extinguished even 
more than a conflagration,”’ the reference is again to 4 
common peril. 


10 See my ‘‘Solonian Justice,” pp. 68-75 and 82-83. 
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the fifth century and into the fourth as a 
cherished doctrine of Athenian democ- 
racy.! Thus the doctrine of law as “‘com- 
mon” remains constant throughout a pe- 
riod of sweeping change within the demo- 
cratic tradition. The vital choice in demo- 
cratic politics in Heracleitus’ day was 
whether to accelerate or to resist this de- 
velopment; whether to press forward to- 
ward the radical equalitarianism of the 
lot and “ruling in turn” or else adhere to 
the earlier democracy, predicated, as in 
Solon, not on equal dignity but on com- 
mon justice.! If our meager evidence per- 
mits any hypothesis concerning Hera- 
cleitus’ political sympathies, it would be 
that he favored the limited democracy of 
the past. This is in line with his known 
admiration for Bias of Priene, who figures 
in the tradition as an early democratic 
statesman.'!3 Indeed, Heracleitus’ saying, 
“the many are bad” (Frag. B104), is also 
traditionally ascribed to Bias."4 And 
Heracleitus’ doctrine that the city 
“strengthens” itself through the law has 
an obvious affinity to Bias’ reputed saying 
that “the strongest democracy is the one 
wherein all fear the law as their master.’’!! 


11 E.g., Eurip. Suppl. 430-32; Demosth. xxi. 30 ff. 


12 Solon’s common justice does imply ‘‘equal’’ 
laws (Frag. 24. 18 [Diehl]; literally, ‘‘like,’’ dyolws, 
but see above, n. 51). But these equal laws do not 
annul the vested inequalities in dignity between the 
social classes. Solon clearly thinks of himself as con- 
serving the difference in ‘‘honor’’ and ‘‘prerogative”’ 
hetween the demos and their social superiors (Frag. 5 
(Diehl]). His rejection of isomoiria in land is a corollary 
(Frag. 23. 21 [Diehl]). 


43 There is good evidence of his repute as a ‘‘plead- 
er” (Hipponax Frag. 79 (Bergk]); this suggests that, 
whatever his political power at Priene, it was not 
above the law. Piutarch (Moralia 862 d) lumps his 
career with that of Pericles as examples of praise- 
worthy statesmanship. Of Priene’s constitutional 
history we know next to nothing. But it is fair to 
assume that early in the sixth century its constitu- 
tion, like that of other commercial Ionian cities, was 
at least moderately democratic. 


4 Diog. Laert. i. 88. 


48 Plutarch Moralia 154d. The obvious compari- 
son is with Demaratus’ words to the Persian king 
in Hdt. vii. 104: ‘‘Law is their despot, whom they 
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From this perspective we should in- 
terpet those fragments in Heracleitus 
which exalt the “one” against the 
“many.’'!® The core of his politics is the 
supremacy of the “common’’—law. “And 
it is law, too, to obey the counsel of one”’ 
(Frag. B33) can only mean: the will of 
“one” is law only when it expresses the 
“common” to which all (including the 
“one’”’) are subject."7 So, too, we must 
think of the cosmic supremacy of fire in 
Heracleitean physics, not as the pre- 
dominance of a single power but as the 
submission of all powers to a single law. 
For if we think of fire as itself one of the 
powers, then it must keep its equal place 
among the rest. Thus water is absolutely 
impartial as between fire and earth, its 
two neighbors (and enemies) on the way 
up and down: it dies into earth as much as 
into fire; it lives from fire as much as from 
earth. Or if, conversely, we think of fire 
not as one of the many but as the One 
which 7s the many, then fire is not a sepa- 
rate power lording it over the rest; its jus- 
tice is simply the common measure in all 


fear much more than your men fear you.’’ This doc- 
trine of deoxdrns véopos sOunds—and is—Spartan. 
But it is not opposed to democracy as such, but to 
Persian absolutism; it is matched in Aeschylus (e.g., 
Eum. 516-27 and 698-99). Its broader formulation 
in Demaratus’ first speech to the king (Hdt. vii. 102)—- 
“virtue is acquired, wrought of wisdom and strong 
law’’—is explicitly applied to ‘‘all Greeks.’’ It could 
certainly be taken as the maxim of both Solonian 
and Heracleitean morality. 


ué Frags. B49, 99, 110, 121. The point of Frag. B121 
should not be blunted by rendering évjicros ‘‘best’’ 
or ‘‘worthiest,”’ as in Cicero (nemo de nobis unus 
excellat) and subsequently in the textbooks. Hermo- 
dorus’ intrinsic worth is not in question here. Hera- 
cleitus’ point is that the Ephesians are losing the 
man who would be pre-eminently useful to the com- 
munity and thus to themselves. 


117 The form of this fragment suggests the possi- 
bility that it is a qualifying antithesis to a preceding 
generalization: e.g., law is common counsel (ef. 
Frags. B114, B2, B113), but “it is law, too, to obey 
the counsel of one.’’ At any rate, a comparison with 
Frag. B114 shows that the ultimate ‘‘one’’ on which 
all human laws rest is the ‘‘common mind”’ (= ‘‘the 
one divine law’’). 
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the powers. If everything is fire, then the 
“government” of fire in the cosmos is 
cosmic self-government.’ 


V. ANAXIMANDER 


We must reckon, finally, with the oldest 
and most controversial text in pre-So- 
cratic philosophy, Anaximander’s Frag- 
ment 1: 


And into those things from which existing 
things take their rise, they pass away once 
more, “according to just necessity [chreon]; 
for they render justice and reparation to one 
another for their injustices according to the 
ordering of time.’”!!9 


Any responsible interpretation of these 
words calls for justification; and this in- 
volves unavoidably the evaluation of cer- 
tain Aristotelian texts which form our 
most important collateral evidence. I 
have left this last so as to approach it in 
the light of Heracleitus, Parmenides, 
Kmpedocles, and the medical writers: 
their thought-forms are safer guides to 
Anaximander than are the categories of 
Aristotelian physics. Yet, even so, we 
must respect what we know of the devel- 
opment of pre-Socratic thought and guard 
against reading into Anaximander atomic 
physics or Parmenidean logic. 


8 The Greek term airévoyos (below, n. 165) fits 
Heracleitus’ thought exactly: the universe is ‘‘a law 
unto itself’’; its law is inherent in its own nature, not 
imposed upon it by. a superior. 


1° Diels-Kranz start the citation with é& dv. But 
Burnet's (op. cit., p. 52, n. 6) and Heidel’s (‘‘On 
Anaximander,’’ CP, VII [1912], 212-34, at 233) doubts 
with regard to rots ofot, yéveois, and @Oop4 in the first 
clause have never been properly answered. 6op4 is 
particularly open to suspicion. It never occurs as 
an abstract noun in any pre-Socratic fragment 
(Democ. Frag. B249 has an obviously different mean- 
ing). Parmenides, whose polemic against the Ionians 
reflects their terminology, uses 5\«%pos (and the verb, 
éd\dbvac). That Anaximander, too, would use 5d¢@pos in- 
stead of ¢8op4 is probable from 4»HdeOpov in Arist. 
Phys. 203 b 14, quoting Anaximander, in place of 
4¢@aprov in 1. 8, where Aristotle is using his own words. 
As for $8opdy yiveoOar for pOeipecbar, is this likely at 
this stage of philosophic prose? 


A. EQUALITY OF THE OPPOSITES 
Aristotle writes: 


Some people make not air or water the 
infinite, but this [sc. “something distinct from 
the elements’’]!2° in order that the other ele- 
ments may not be destroyed by the element 
which is infinite. They are in opposition to one 
another—air is cold, water is moist, fire hot. 
If one were infinite, the others would have 
been destroyed by now. As it is, the infinite is 
something other than the elements, from which 
they arise [Phys. 204 b 24-29]. 


Anaximander is not named here. But the 
identification is made in Simplicius, and 
there is no good reason to question it.!! 
What the argument aims to prove is for- 
tunately clear enough from independent 
evidence. We know that the first genera- 
tion or two of Ionian thought did turn one 
of the opposites into the boundless source 
of everything else. This is obvious for 
Anaximenes’ air. In the case of Xenoph- 
anes, we have his own words, off-hand, 
untechnical, and all the more valuable on 
that account: the earth has its upper limit 
just where you see it, “next to your feet”; 
as for its lower limit, there is none, “it 
goes on endlessly” (eis aewpov ixvetrat 
[Frag. B28]).!” Thales’ water, too, must 


120 Phys. 204 b 23-24: rd mapa rad oroxeia. The 
phrase serves well enough to distinguish Anaxi- 
mander’s arche from its derivatives. Aristotle's 
interpretation of the phrase—as a “sensible body” 
which ought to be “present in our world here”’ 
(ll, 32-34)—may be disregarded; it is clearly not 
Anaximander’s own thought but a_ construction 
which Aristotle puts upon it for polemical purposes. 


121 Cherniss rejects it as “the peculiarly Aristo- 
telian argument of the necessary equilibrium of con- 
trary forces’’ (op. cit., p. 376), referring to Meteor. 
340 a 1-17. But the latter isitself an Aristotelian adap- 
tation of the old physical and medical doctrine of 
loovopla trav dvvauewv. Here (and also in Phys. 204 b 
14-18) Aristotle enriches the argument with various 
other notions of his own; these are absent from Phys. 
204 b 23-29, especially the distinction between 
“power” and “‘bulk,"”’ which is foreign to the medical 
literature and the earlier philosophers (see above, 
p. 00). 


12 Aristotle (De caelo 294 a 22) paraphrases 
Xenophanes’ doctrine as follows: éx’ &re:pov abriy (sc. the 
earth] éppifae0ar. Xenophanes seems to be combating 
the Hesiodic view that the ys jifa start somewhere, 
i.e., from Tartarus (Theog. 728). 
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have been as endless as Xenophanes’ 
earth and in the same sense: it must “go 
on endlessly,” for it supports the earth, 
while no provision is made for its being 
supported, in turn, by anything else.'° 
Thus, in denying infinity to any of the 
opposites, Anaximander was going against 
the general trend. He could only have 
done so for a good reason. The argument 
in Phys. 204 b 24-29 supplies the reason : to 
safeguard the equilibrium among the op- 
posites. 

That the main components of the uni- 
verse are equal was an old tradition in 
popular cosmology. In J]. xv it is implied 
that the heavens, the sea, and “the murky 
darkness’’ are equal, since their respective 
lords are equals in “rank” and “por- 
tion.””!?4 In Hesiod earth and heavens are 
declared equal (Theog. 126); and the dis- 
tance between heavens and earth is equal 
to that between earth and Tartarus (ibid. 
719-25). Such ideas are mainly without 
even a semblance of physical justifica- 
tion.’ They boldly read into the universe 
that feeling for symmetry and balance 
which makes the Odyssey speak of a well- 
made ship as “equal’’!”* and of a wise, 
balanced mind also as ‘“equal.’!?? Anaxi- 
mander’s own cosmology is designed with 
just such a sense of aesthetic symmetry, 


23 That the earth floats on water is well attested 
(Thales Frags. A13, Al4, and A15) and a surer ground 
of inference than the conflicting tradition on the 
question as to whether or not Thales’ water was 
boundless (Theophrastus vs. Simplicius in Thales 
Frag. Al3). Anaximander may well have been the 
first to name his arche ‘‘Boundless’’ (so Theophrastus 
ap. Simplicius Phys. 24. 15-16). 


4 See above, n. 8; and Cornford's discussion of 
this passage in From Religion to Philosophy, pp. 15-16. 


"8Only for the equality of heavens and earth in 
Theog. 126-27 can one conjecture a rough appeal to 
observable fact, i.e., the apparent coincidence of the 
— horizon with the base of the celestial hemi- 
sphere. 


“8 viii. 43 ff. The most striking example of this 
use of equality to express geometric symmetry is the 
definition of the straight line in Euclid: 47s é€ tcov 
lie, Symmetrically] rots é¢’ éavriis onyelors xeiras. 

"7 xi, 337; xiv. 178; ete. 


with equality as the main motif: the inter- 
vals between each of the infinite worlds 
are equal;!** the intervals between earth, 
fixed stars, moon, and sun are also 
equal;® earth and-sun are equal;'*® the 
two land-masses of the earth—Asia and 
Europe—are equal, and the two great 
rivers in each are equal and divide the 
regions through which they flow into 
equal parts.!*' To cap all this with the 
equality of the opposites which constitute 
this world would be in fine harmony with 
the whole design. The argument in Phys. 
204 b 24-29 takes us beyond this aesthetic 
presumption into physical reasoning: If 
one of the opposites were boundless, it 
would not only mar the architectonic 
elegance of the cosmology but would posi- 
tively “destroy” the other opposites.'* 
Why so? Because—as we know from 
Fragment 1—the opposites are constantly 
encroaching upon one another. If one of 
them were limitless, there would be no 
stopping it by the rest, singly or in com- 
bination, for they are all limited. Its en- 
croachment would continue until the rest 
were destroyed. 


B. JUSTICE IN THE BOUNDLESS 


We may now settle accounts with the 
older interpretation of Fragment 1: that 
the very existence of the cosmos is itself 
an injustice against the Boundless, to be 


128 A&t. ii. 1. 8. 


129 From the datain Hippol. Ref. i. 6. 5; Aét. ii. 20. 1 
and ii. 21. 1; with Tannery's reasonable conjectures 
(op. cit., pp. 94f.). 


130 A&t. ii. 21. 2. Strictly speaking, this means that 
the diameter of the circular vent of the sun-ring 
which constitutes the visible sun is equal to the di- 
ameter of the earth. 


121 All this, of course, on the assumption that the 
geography of ‘‘the Ionians’’ in Hdt. iv. 36 and ii. 33 
is substantially derived from Anaximander (via 
Hecataeus) and conserves his accent on equality (see 
Jaeger, op. cit., I, 155-56). 


12 Cf. the association of encroachment (‘‘injus- 
tice’’) with ‘‘destruction’’ by Eryximachus in Plato 
Symp. 188 e. 
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expiated by reabsorption.'** This was the 
general view before the restoration of the 
words ‘“‘to one another” (éAAq ors) in the 
second clause; thereafter, it was left with- 
out firm foothold in the text and has been 
largely abandoned.'** What still gives it a 
measure of plausibility is the suggestion in 
the first clause that “reparation” is some- 
how connected with “passing away” ;!* 


133 Jaeger observes (op. cit., p. 159) that this is not 
a Greek idea. Certainly, it is alien to the pre-Socratics. 
The least objectionable version of the view is in O. 
Gilbert, “Spekulation und Volksglaube in der io- 
nischen Philosophie,’’ Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft, 
XIII (1910), 312. He thinks that the divine energy 
“stuft sich, je weiter es sich von dem Urquell der 
Gottheit [sc. the Boundless itself] entfernt, mehr und 
mehr ab.”’ Even so, I see no good reason for reading 
this Neo-Platonic notion into Anaximander. Hippol. 
Ref. i. 7. 1 (Dozogr. Graeci 560. 13-15), to which 
Gilbert appealed, does not bear out the interpretation 
he put upon it. 


144 Diels clung to it to the end (see ‘‘Anaximan- 
dros von Milet,’’ Neue Jahrbicher f. d. klass. Altertum 
{1923], p. 69). For a more recent defense see Mondolfo, 
Problemi del pensiero antico (1935), chap. ii; also his 
‘“‘La Giustizia cosmica secondo Anassimandro ed 
Eraclito,’’ Civiltd moderna [1934]). He argues that, 
because ‘‘injustice’’ is normal (he compares war and 
strife in Heracleitus), existence is inherently unjust 
(‘La Giustizia,’’ p. 416), and thus a collective sin 
against the ‘‘universal law of harmony and unity” 
(ibid., p. 418). But this misses the whole point of the 
equation of reparation and encroachment which in- 
sures that, on balance, existence is always ‘‘just.”’ 
Mondolfo writes of Heracleitus: ‘‘Generated and 
existing only through war, individual things exist 
through each other's destruction and thus through 
hybris” (ibid., p. 416). But hybris is not in Heracleitus, 
except in Frag. B43, where the reference is not cos- 
mological. As for war and strife, whatever we may 
think of them, they passed at the time for perfectly 
proper instruments of justice—so much so that veixos 
could stand for action-at-law (e.g., Od. xii. 440; 
Hesiod Op. 232); és could mean simply ‘‘cause"’ 
(e.g., Aesch. Suppl. 644-45: dripaoavres Eww yuvatxdv); 
and even participation in stasis could be made a mat- 
ter of statutory obligation by Solon (Arist. Ath. pol. 
8. 5; Plut. Solon 20. 1). As I have argued in the text, 
because inverse processes of ‘‘strife’’ balance in 
Heracleitus, his own statement that ‘‘strife is justice’ 
makes sense: from ‘‘god’s’’ standpoint there is no 
injustice (Frag. B102). His system not only expels 
hybris and injustice from the cosmos but employs 
strife as an essential instrument in their expulsion. 


135] follow Cherniss (op. cit., p. 376) in assuming 
that the first clause, though probably only para- 
phrased (see above, n. 110), does convey the substance 
of Anaximander’s thought. We would save ourselves 
a good deal of exegetical trouble by assuming (with 
Heidel, ‘On Anaximander,”’ pp. 233-34) that the 
thought, as well as the wording, is not Anaximander’s 
but Theophrastus’. 


how can things “render justice and repara- 
tion to one another’’ in a process which de- 
stroys their very existence? Unless this 
paradox can be resolved, we shall find our- 
selves drifting back into the older view, 
even after formally abandoning it; we 
shall be constantly tempted to think of 
the Boundless itself as the payee of the 
“damages” and, consequently, as itself 
the victim of the original injustice. 

We may approach the answer by way 
of the little-noticed fact that the fragment 
refers in the plural!** to the matrix from 
which all things arise and to which they 
all return. This is strange, for the refer- 
ence is obviously to the Boundless; and 
this is plainly singular. The shift to the 
plural can mean only that in this context 
the Boundless is explicitly thought of as a 
plurality.!8” This is in line with what Aris- 
totle tells us in Phys. 187 a 20-22, where 
he speaks of Anaximander’s opposites 
(évavriérnras) as being “contained in” 
(évoboas) the “one” and issuing from it by 
a process of “separation” (éxxpivec#at). 
Burnet ruled against this statement as 
“not even a paraphrase of anything 
Anaximander said.”!** But his objection 
to Aristotle’s word for “contained in” 
(évetvae) as “unhistorical”—his only 
definite reason for the sweeping condem- 
nation of the text—is completely un- 
founded. The same word occurs frequent- 


1% Cherniss (op. cit., p. 377) observes that the 
standard translations obscure this point by turning 
the plural of the original (é& dv... . «ls radra...-) 
into the singular. Thus Burnet translates: ‘Into 
that [ = els radra] from which [é dv]... .. a 


137 Cherniss (loc. cit.) infers an unlimited plurality. 
From Simplicius’ statement, ‘‘opposites are hot, cold, 
dry, moist, and the rest’’ (Phys. 150. 24-25), we may 
infer that Anaximander assumed a great number of 
opposites (as did Alemaeon: ‘‘the wet, dry, cold, hot, 
bitter, sweet, and the rest’’ (Frag. B4]). But to say 
that he assumed an infinity of opposites goes beyond 
our evidence and leaves unexplained the practice of 
Aristotle and his school, who regard this as the 
innovation of Anaxagoras (e.g., Theophrastus 4?. 
Simplicius Phys. 27. 4). 


138 Op. cit., p. 57, n. 1. 
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ly in the pre-Socratics and the medical 
literature with the very sense required in 
the present context, i.e., the relation of 
any ingredient to the compound of which 
it forms a part.!*® As for the other terms 
used here by Aristotle—“separation” and 
“oppositions” —both refer to characteris- 
tic concepts of Ionian medicine and phys- 
ies and accord perfectly with what we 
know of Anaximander’s system. The “op- 
posites” are obviously “the hot, cold, dry, 
moist, and the rest” (Simpl. Phys. 
150. 24), which are the main components 
of his cosmology. “Separation” is the 
basic cosmogonic category of Ionian 
thought, the process by which “the 
heavens and all the infinite worlds” are 
formed in Anaximander.'?° 

There is, nonetheless, a residual prob- 
lem here: If the apeiron is a compound of 
opposites, why should Aristotle think of 
it as “one” and contrast it as such with 
the “one and many” of Empedocles’ 
Sphairos and Anaxagoras’ primitive mix- 
ture?! The answer is surely that Emped- 
ocles and Anaxagoras both thought of 
their original compound as made up of 
Parmenidean bits of Being, eternally self- 


19 For the pre-Socratics see Kranz’s Wortindez, 
8.0. &ewat. For the medical literature see, e.g., 
Il. dpx. inrp. 14. 29, 31; 16. 6; see also instances cited 
by H. C. Baldry in ‘‘Plato’s ‘Technical Terms,’ ’’ 
CQ, XX XI (1937), 141-50, at 146. 


40 Ps.-Plut. Strom. 2. For a good discussion of 
“separation’’ see Heidel, ‘‘On Anaximander,’’ pp. 229- 
32. But Heidel’s suggestion that é& rod didlov in 
Pseudo-Plutarch means “from eternity’’ has not 
found favor. The correct rendering of the whole 
phrase (Dozogr. Graeci 579. 13-14) seems to me to be: 
“something productive of hot and cold was separated 
off from the eternal” (adapted from Burnet’s trans- 
lation). That the process which generates the hot and 
the cold should be spoken of in the passive voice as 
itself ‘separated off’ sounds strange perhaps; but cf. 
Democ. Frag. B167: dSivov dxd rod wavrds droxpiOfva. 
“Productive of hot and cold’’ may also seem strange, 
since both are ‘‘contained in’’ the Boundless; but I 
think this sufficiently explained in the suggestion 
which I make in the following paragraph: hot and 
Cold, being perfectly ‘‘blended” in the Boundless, 
emerge as distinct, recognizable powers only after the 
“separation.”’ 


MM Phys, 187 a 21-22. 


identical in the mixture as in the world 
which issues from it.! This is just what 
we cannot ascribe to Anaximander with- 
out anachronism: he thought of his 
Boundless as “one”’ in a far more intimate 
sense than would have been possible for a 
physicist schooled in Parmenidean logic. 
That logic compelled Empedocles to re- 
vise the basic concept of krasis and to 
think of it as a mere juxtaposition of 
minute particles.'4* For the unreformed 
doctrine of krasis we may look to the anti- 
Empedoclean [epi apxains inrpixjs, which 
speaks of a compound in krasis as “one 
and simple.”!44 This seems to be our best 
clue to the sense in which Anaximander’s 
Boundless is “one”’: it does “contain” the 
“opposites”; but these are so thoroughly 
mixed that none of them appear as single, 
individual things.'* This would explain 
why Aristotle and his school commonly 
refer to Empedocles’ principles (ar'chaz) as 
six and to Anaxagoras’ as infinite in num- 
ber, while they invariably speak of 
Anaximander’s principle as one.!* And it 
would further explain what we must un- 
derstand by the Aristotelian term “‘inde- 
terminate” (dbo1s dépicros) as applied to 
Anaximander’s Boundless. Just as in a 


142 This leads to at least two fundamental differ- 
ences from Milesian doctrine: (1) generation, the 
prime category of Milesian physics, is now denied 
(Emp. Frag. B8; Anaxag. Frag. B17); (2) the oppo- 
sites themselves usurp the role of the Milesian arche: 
they become “‘roots’’ and ‘‘seeds,’’ are thus the 
“source’’ (xnyj) of mortal things (Emp. Frag. B23. 
10), and, in Empedocles, are endowed with the 
divinity which the Milesians had assigned to the 
arche. 

143 Galen’s commentary on Hipp. Il. ¢ée. 4vOp. 15 
(cited in Diels-Kranz under Emp. Frag. A34): od piv 
xexpapévwv ye dt’ G\AHAwY [the Hippocratic doctrine] 4\\a 
xaTaé outixpd popta wapaxeruinwy. Empedocies was followed 
by the atomists: Alexander Aphrod. De miztione 2 
(cited in Diels-Kranz under Democ. Frag. A64). 

144 Frag. 14. 55-57: ed re xéxpnrat cai... . ddov & re 
yeyove xai dxdodv. Contrast this with Aristotelian usage, 
where xexpayévoyv and dx\oiy appear as contraries (De 
sensu 447 a 18). 


1445In Hippocratic terms, ‘‘no individual power is 
displayed’’ (see above, n. 12). 

146 With the single exception noted above: the 
plural ¢ dy... ..in Frag. 1. 


. els tadra.. 
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Hippocratic compound in krasis the indi- 
vidual opposites are “not apparent,’’!*” so 
neither are they in Anaximander’s Bound- 
less: no part of the compound, no matter 
how minute, being either hot or cold or 
dry or moist, etc., the whole is just what 
Aristotle would call ‘“indeterminate.”’!*8 

On this interpretation we can explain 
the strictly reciprocal nature of injustice 
and reparation in Fragment 1. The 
Boundless itself, being perfectly blended, 
must be a state of dynamic equilibrium.'*° 
In no portion of it can any power domi- 
nate another and thus commit “injustice.” 
Only when the world-forming segregation 
occurs can separate powers show up. 
Thereafter, wherever one of these is strong 
enough to encroach upon another, “injus- 
tice” will result. When the world is, in due 
course, reabsorbed into the Boundless, the 
opposites are not destroyed. They do not 
cease to exist. They are only blended once 
again, and their equilibrium is perfectly 
restored. And this must entail a process of 
“reparation,’’ where unjust gains are dis- 
gorged and unjust losses fully made up. 
Thus at no time is there either injustice 
against the Boundless or reparation to it. 
Reabsorption into the Boundless is only 

47 E.g., Ancient Medicine 16. 35; when the powers 
are ‘‘mixed and blended with one another, they are 
neither apparent [¢avep4] nor do they hurt a man; but 
when one of them is separated off and stands by 


itself [see above, n. 18], then it is apparent [davepév] 
and hurts a man” (translation adapted from Jones). 


148 For Aristotle determination is primarily quali- 
tative, not quantitative; e.g., Metaph. 1063 a 28: 
7d rowdy wproptyns dicews, 7d 5¢ woody rhs dopicrov. 


149T say ‘‘dynamic,"’ for the Boundless, in spite of 
its perfect homogeneity, is eternally in motion. Par- 
menides made the opposite assumption: that a per- 
fectly homogeneous whole would have to be in a 
state of static equilibrium and, therefore, absolutely 
motionless. Parmenides is followed by Plato in this: 
‘Motion will never exist in a state of homogeneity”’ 
(Tim. 57 e). Plato's original matrix moves because, 
unlike Anaximander’s, being ‘‘filled with powers that 
were neither alike [or ‘equal,’ dyolwvy) nor evenly 
balanced,”’ it was therefore in disequilibrium. Anaxi- 
mander’s Boundless—ungenerated, indestructible, 
homogeneous, necessarily just—satisfies precisely the 
conditions of Parmenides’ Being, except at two points: 
it is (1) in eternal motion and (2) unlimited. 


the process which insures full reparation 
among the opposites themselves; the dam- 
ages are paid not to the Boundless but to 
one another. 


C. JUSTICE IN THE WORLD 


But what of the interval between gen- 
eration and dissolution? Are we to sup- 
pose that the life-history of the world is a 
series of encroachments, unchecked until a 
judgment day at the very end? Such a 
supposition would go against every canon 
of pre-Socratic physics. If becoming were 
a theater of injustice without reparation, 
it would be not cosmos but chaos, and the 
elegant pattern of balanced equalities in 
Anaximander’s world would collapse. But 
such a possibility is precluded by the 
structural elements of Anaximander’s own 
cosmogonic process. The opposites, bal- 
anced in the Boundless, issue from it fo- 
gether in balanced proportions." It fol- 
lows that the hot in a given world will be 
no stronger than the cold, and so for the 
other opposites. Moreover, since the 
world is “encompassed” by the Bound- 
less, nothing can enter or depart to up- 
set the balance fixed upon the opposites in 
the process of generation."? Thus the 
Boundless “governs” the world through- 


180 Cf. Friinkel, op. cit., p. 184: ‘‘nichts Einzelnes 
werdend aus dem apeiron heraustritt, sondern nur 
gemeinsam die Gegensiitze.”’ 


1) Arist. Phys. 203 b 11-13: ‘‘and it encompasses 
all things and governs all things, as those assert who 
do not recognize other causes besides the Boundless, 
@.g. nous or love.’’ The terms of reference apply defi- 
nitely, though not exclusively, to Anaximander. Cf. 
also Hippol. Ref. i. 6. 1 (Dozxogr. Graeci 559. 18). 

182 For the atomists, matter inside and outside 4 
‘‘world’’ was homogeneous; hence the ezitus introttus- 
que through the spiracula mundi (Lucretius vi. 492- 
94; cf. i. 999-1001; i. 1035-51; ii. 1105 ff. See also 
Democ. Frag. A40 = Hippol. Ref. i. 13. 4; Leucippus 
Frag. Al = Diog. Laert. ix. 32). Similarly, Anaxim- 
enes’ world could “breathe in’’ the outside air, 
which was the same stuff as the air within. For 
Anaximander, on the other hand, the Boundless is 
unassimilable, unless duly separated out; and there is 
no hint in our sources that this separation could occur 
except at the appropriate stage of world-formation. 
This would seem to invalidate Heidel’s assumption 
(“On Anaximander,” pp. 227-28) of cosmic respiration 
in Anaximander. 
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out its growth and decline. This is never a 
matter of direct action by the Boundless 
upon the inner structure of the world, for 
the whole of the cosmology is delineated 
in terms of the interaction of the oppo- 
sites themselves upon one another. The 
Boundless “governs” by “encompass- 
ing,”’3 ie., by safeguarding the original 
equality of the opposites with one another. 

If this equality is maintained, justice is 
assured, for no opposite will be strong 
enough to dominate another. When en- 
croachment occurs, it will be compensated 
by “reparation,” as, e.g., in the seasonal 
cycle the hot prevails in the summer, only 
to suffer commensurate subjection to its 
rival in the winter. We have already met 
this ordered sequence of “‘successive su- 
premacy”’ in the medical writers and Em- 
pedocles. And, although our evidence is 
not sufficient to establish it conclusively 
in the case of Anaximander, we can im- 
pute it to him with considerable likeli- 
hood.*4 In any case we can assume with 
perfect confidence that, while reabsorp- 
tion into the Boundless would be the com- 


‘8 And thus performs the function which Par- 
menides would later assign to Dike-Ananke, i.e., it 
holds the world fast ‘‘within the bonds of the limit” 
(see Parm. Frags. B8. 31, and B10. 5-7, bearing in 
mind that wepéxew = duis éxew. Parmenides inter- 
nalized—to Being in Frag B8, to the Ouranos in 
Frag. B10—this function of ‘holding the limits’ 
which Anaximander’s Boundless performs by sur- 
rounding each world from the outside). But to “hold 
the limits (or ends) of all things’’ had been the divine 
prerogative (e.g., Semonides of Amorgus Frag. 1. 1-2 
[Diehl]; Solon Frag. 16 [Diehl]). Hence the point of 
Aristotle’s reference to the ceuvérns of the Boundless: 
7) wavta wepréxov (Phys. 207 a 19; cf. the ancient tra- 
dition in Metaph. 1074 b 2: ‘‘that the divine encom- 
passes the whole of nature’’). The connection be- 
tween “holding the ends’’ and ‘‘governing’’ need not 
be labored. But it may be worth nothing that (1) 
boundlessness as such conveyed the idea of ines- 
Capability (e.g., Aesch. Suppl. 1049-50); (2) even 
éew alone could mean ‘to hold to the course, guide, 
Steer’’ (Liddell and Scott, s.v.); (3) meptéxerv has also 
Fg _— “surpass, excel’’ and ‘‘overcome in battle’’ 
wid., 8.v.). 

‘Heidel “On Anaximander,”’ pp. 233-34; also 
Proc. Amer. Acad., XLVIII (1913), 684-85. To the 
parallels cited by Heidel add Philo De incorr. mundi 
108 ff., which explicitly uses the cyclical exchanges of 


the seasons to illustrate “reciprocation between the 
four powers.”’ 


plete and absolute end of all injustice, 
nevertheless over-all justice is preserved 
throughout the life-process of the world 
despite the occurrence of injustice; and 
this by the equation of reparation to en- 
croachment, which is itself assured 
through the invariant equality of the 
opposites. 

Every student of Greek science must 
feel how, profound was the debt: of sub- 
sequent cosmology to Anaximander. His 
were the seminal ideas of the whirl, the 
infinite worlds, the unsupported earth, the 
conception of sun and stars as huge, free- 
swinging masses rather than fixtures on a 
copper dome. Yet more important than 
these and his other physical hypotheses 
was his philosophical concept of nature 
as a self-regulative equilibrium, whose or- 
der was strictly immanent, guaranteed 
through the fixed proportions of its main 
constituents. Once established, this idea 
becomes the common property of classical 
thought. It is shared by minds as diamet- 
rically opposed as Lucretius,! on the one 
hand, and the pious author of the De 
mundo, on the other." In Anaximander 
we can trace it back to its source in the 
political assumption that justice was an 
affair between equals"? and that its settle- 
ment involved an equation of compensa- 
tion to injury."®* 

155 On isonomiain Epicurus and Lucretius see below, 
p. 178 and n. 184. 


166 His explanation of the imperishable order of 
nature through the isomoiria and successive su- 
premacy of the opposites comes strikingly close to 
Anaximander’s (see citation above, n. 14; and 397 b 
6-7). Cf. Philo (above, n. 88); Ocellus Lucanus 22: 
dvrirabeis otcar [sc. the four ‘‘powers’’) pre xpardouw 
els réd\os abrai airdvy pare xparGvrac airal in’ aibrdv; 
Seneca QN iii. 10. 3: ‘‘omnium elementorum alterni 
recursus sunt; quicquid alteri perit, in alterum transit; 
et natura partes suas velut in ponderibus constitutas 
examinat, ne portionum aequitate turbata mundus 
praeponderet.”’ 

187 As Heidel observes: ‘dike obtains between 
peers,’’ (‘On Anaximander,”’ p. 234). 

158 To ‘‘get justice’’ was literally to ‘“‘get (back) the 
equal’’ (lca ésoerar (Od. ii. 203]). To ‘‘give justice’ 
(Sixny dd6vac) was, again literally, ‘‘to pay the equal’”’ 
(tonv érvcev (Soph. OT 810)). The underlying prin- 
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VI. THE NATURALIZATION OF JUSTICE 

When Parmenides speaks of Dike- 
Ananke holding Being fast in the bonds of 
the limit, his words echo Hesiod and 
Semonides, who speak of fate as a “bond 
of unbreakable fetters” ;° but his thought 
is far from theirs. In Hesiod and Semon- 
ides the source of the compulsion is ex- 
ternal to the thing compelled. In Par- 
menides the compulsion is immanent. The 
first is a nonrational concept of ananke: 
the determining agency remains hidden 
from human reason. The second is so 
thoroughly rational that ananke merges 
with dike, and dike with logicophysical 
necessity: the order of nature is deducible 
from the intelligible properties of nature 
itself. We may speak of this transition, the 
work of Anaximander and his succes- 
sors,'®° as the naturalization of justice. 





ciple is that of an exchange: equal value rendered for 
value taken. The same words apply to the closure of a 
commercial transaction, like barter, sale, or loan, and 
to the satisfaction of justice: 


dyeiBw, dvrapelBouat, dyor Bn, 
GA\X\aoow, avradX\doow’ amrddoats, 


évraporBn’ 
avrarddoars. 


This pattern of thought was capable of indefinite 
generalization. It was popularly applied to physical 
sequences where one event was regularly followed 
by (and thus ‘exchanged for’’) its reciprocal: e.g., 
the cycle of birth and death (Phaedo 71 e-72 b); 
waking and sleeping (Phaedo 72 b); the succession of 
day and night (e.g., Hesiod Theog. 749); the cycle of 
the seasons (Philo De incorr. mundi 109); hoofs that 
strike the ground in turn (Pindar Pyth. 4. 226); land, 
plowed and left fallow in turn (Pindar Nem. 6. 9). 
Scientific thought used this pattern to join events 
which had either been left unconnected (like evapora- 
tion and precipitation [Arist. Meteor. 355 a 28]) or 
else had not been clearly grasped as strict equations 
by the popular mind (like breathing in and breathing 
out [Plato Tim. 79 e 7-8]; or the stretching of a lyre 
string and the vibration when released [Arist. Mech. 
probl. 803 a 31]). But the uniformity of nature as a 
whole could also be construed as just such a reciprocity 
among its basic components. Anaximander so con- 
strues it in Frag. 1. 


189 Hesiod Theog. 615: add’ bn’ dvayxns |... . wéyas 
card deopds épixer. Semon. 7. 115 (Diehl): Seopdy dupiOnxev 
&ppnxrov rééns. Parm. Frag. B8. 14: (obx) dvijixe Aixn xadao- 
gaca xéSniow, | add’ exer. Frag. B8. 31: welparos év Seopoiow 
[sc. "Avayxn] Exet, 76 wey Gudis dépyer. 

10 For Solon’s contribution see Werner Jaeger, 


‘*Solon’s Eunomie,’’ Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1926); and Paideia, Vol. I, 


Justice is no longer inscrutable moira, im- 
posed by arbitrary forces with incalculable 
effect. Nor is she the goddess Dike, moral 
and rational enough, but frail and unreli- 
able. She is now one with “the ineluctable 
laws of nature herself’’;!*' unlike Hesiod’s 
Dike, she could no more leave the earth 
than the earth could leave its place in the 
firmament. 

Thus the naturalization of justice 
transformed her status and added im- 
measurably to her stature. But it also 
transformed nature. These “ineluctable 
laws of nature,” what were they prior to 
Milesian physics? Behind the massive 
stability of heaven and earth had lurked a 
realm of arbitrariness and terror. The uni- 
form motions of sun and moon could be 
inexplicably broken by an eclipse;'® the 
fertility of earth and womb might mys- 
teriously fail; children could be born 
“unlike those who begat them, but mon- 
sters’”;'®8 these and a thousand other 
things could be thought of as lesions in 
natural order, special interventions of 
Zeus and his instruments, vindicating the 
authority of the supernatural by suspend- 
ing or reversing the ordinary course of 


chap. viii and also p. 158 in chap. ix. Yet the old 
magical conception of justice survives in Solon, side 
by side with the new (see my “‘Solonian Justice,” 
pp. 76-78). 


16. Maurice Croiset in a brilliant comment on 
Solon Frag. 3 (Diehl): ‘‘La Morale et la cité dans les 
poésies de Solon,’’ Compt. rend. Acad. d. inscrip. et 
belles lettres (Paris, 1903), p. 587. 


162 Archil. Frag. 74 (Diehl); Pindar Paean 9. 1-21. 
But it is worth noticing that Archilochus takes the 
eclipse not as the operation of a superior type of order, 
obscure but unquestionable, but rather as a threat 
against all order. He identifies order implicitly with 
nature (even though everything comes under the 
power of Zeus). His very consternation at the thought 
that a natural uniformity could be broken is a con- 
fession that he has lost faith in magic as a realm of 
order in its own right. This is a more enlightened 
attitude than Pindar’s, whose main reaction is fear 
at the calamities that the eclipse may portend. 


163 See Hesiod Op. 225-45 and parallels cited ad loc. 
in Mazon’s edition; further parallels mentioned in my 
“Solonian Justice,’’ nn. 9, 10. 
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nature.'** The adventurous reason of 
Ionian science charted this realm of 
magic, detached it from the personal con- 
trol of supernatural beings, and integrated 
it into the domain of nature. All natural 
events, ordinary and extraordinary alike, 
were now united under a common law. 

The equality of the constituents of this 
new commonwealth of nature was of the 
essence of the transformation, for it meant 
the abolition of distinctions between two 
grades of being—divine and mortal, 
lordly and subservient, noble and mean, 
of higher and lower honor. It was the end- 
ing of these distinctions that made nature 
autonomous and therefore completely and 
unexceptionably “just.”” Given a society 
of equals, it was assumed, justice was sure 
to follow, for none would have the power 
to dominate the rest.'® This assumption, 
as we have seen, had a strictly physical 
sense. It was accepted not as a political 
dogma but as a theorem in physical in- 
quiry. It is, nonetheless, remarkable evi- 
dence of the confidence which the great 
age of Greek democracy possessed in the 
validity of the democratic idea—a con- 
fidence so robust that it survived transla- 
tion into the first principles of cosmology 
and medical theory.' 


‘64 For the supernatural sanctions of the pre- 
Solonian concept of justice see my ‘‘Solonian Justice,”’ 
pp. 65-66. 


‘6 For the political import of this idea see II. 4. ¥. 7. 
16 (also 23. 30 ff.; and ef. Hadt. iii. 80. 3-6, iii. 142. 3, 
v. 78). The benefits of democracy are inferred here 
from the fact that under it men are autonomous 
(II. é&. d.7. 16. 10; ef. 16. 35 and 23. 37). This is not 
merely the formal power to issue laws but the more 
fundamental power to order one’s own life without 
domination by an “alien power’’ (16. 36). 


‘6 Professor Kurt von Fritz raises an important 
question (by correspondence): May not the political 
equivalent of cosmic equality be the idea of balance 
of power between classes or governing bodies (as, 
€g., Kings, epkors, senate, apella in Sparta) rather 
than the idea of equality between individual citizens? 
Only the latter, of course, would be characteristic 
of democracy in its mature form. The answer, it seems 
to me, is in the idea of “rotation of office,” which 
(1) applies to individual citizens rather than to classes 
or governing bodies; (2) is decisively democratic as 


Of the four physiologot we have studied, 
Heracleitus alone appears estranged from 
democratic politics. His interest in the 
current belief in equality is not so much to 
vindicate as to qualify and correct it. It 
is therefore significant that there should 
be no mention of equality in his physical 
fragments. The equalitarianism of his 
physics, such as it is, seems imposed upon 
the author as a structural necessity rather 
than as a conscious choice. Order he must 
have, and he knows of no other way of 
getting it than by enforcing the equal sub- 
mission of all powers to the “common” 
law. Thus Heracleitus in his own way re- 
mains within the general framework of 
equalitarian physics; certainly, he makes 
no effort to break with that tradition. 
The attempt first comes with Anaxagoras’ 
doctrine of nous, which, unlike Heraclei- 
tus’ fire, is “mixed with nothing, but is 
alone, itself by itself,’’!®? and has therefore 
absolute,'** one-sided dominion over the 
“mixed” forces of nature. But this revolt 
proved abortive. It was Plato, the bitter 
critic of Athenian democracy, who carried 
through the intellectual revolution (or, 
more strictly, counterrevolution) to a suc- 
cessful conclusion; and Aristotle followed, 
though with hesitations and misgivings.'® 


a general constitutional practice; and (3) implies 
equality of “honor’’ (rij) or status. This, as we 
have seen, Empedocles explicitly asserts of the cosmic 
powers. There is no reason to believe that Parmenides 
or Anaximander thought of the powers in any other 
sense. On the contrary, everything we have seen of 
their respective cosmologies implies perfect equality 
of status among the basic constituents of their cosmos. 





167 Frag. B12: péuecxrac ovdevt xphyati, GAA pdvos 
airés éx’ éwurod éorw. For the same expression in 
Hippocratic treatises see above, n. 18. In medical 
thought the state of isolation is a sign of disorder; 
in Anaxagoras’ nous it accounts for order. There could 
be no more striking evidence of the clear-cut nega- 
tion of Ionian categories. The Platonic Form con- 
serves this feature of Anaxagoras’ nous: it is aird xaé’ 
airé, and thus dyecxrov, xadapwraror. 

168 Airoxparés, Frag. B12. Cf. Plato Crat. 413 ce: 
abroxparopa yap abréy dvra (sc. Anaxagoras’ nous). 

169 For Plato see my ‘‘Slavery in Plato’s Thought,”’ 
Philosophical Review, L (1941), 289-304, Sec. I. 
Herodotus had registered the conviction that ‘‘mon- 
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In their systems we find at last the explicit 
and thoroughgoing negation of Anaxi- 
mander’s equalitarian universe. 

The attributes of divinity are now re- 
served to one set of superior entities, 
which alone are perfect, “prior,’’!”° sover- 
eign,'”! ageless, incorruptible. Nature is no 
longer a single mechanical system, com- 
posed throughout of the same stuff, or- 
dered throughout by the same laws of mo- 
tion. It breaks apart into a “hither” and a 
“yonder.’'” The first, thinks Aristotle, 
consists of the familiar Ionian opposites; 
the other, of “something beyond the 
bodies that are about us on this earth, dif- 
ferent and separate from them, the su- 
perior honour of its nature being propor- 
tionate to its distance from this world of 
ours.”!78 There are two types of motion, 
each simple and incommensurable with 
the other: the circular motions of the 
“more honorable” bodies, which are ‘‘per- 
fect” and undeviatingly uniform; the rec- 
tilinear, “imperfect,” and ‘wandering”’ 





archy”’ is unjust in principle, i.e., irrespective of the 
personal merits of the incumbent; it would produce 
hybris even “in the best of all men’’ (iii. 80. 3). Plato 
and even Aristotle, on the other hand, hold that, given 
a man sufficiently superior in virtue, he should be 
“sovereign over all’ as a matter of justice (Pol. 
1284 b 28 ff., 1288 a 15 ff.). 


170 See above, n. 39. 


171 Kipios: Plato Rep. vii. 517 ¢ (of the Form of the 
Good): Tim. 90a (of the rational soul). More fre- 
quently in Aristotle (s.r. in Bonitz, Index Arist.). 
This is instructive, for the term conveys the nearest 
Greek equivalent to the modern concept of political 
sovereignty. 


172 Note Plato's use of révie rav rérov, évOade Versus év 
Oeois, éxeice, 6 Tv KxaxGv xabapds romos (Theaet 176 a 
7-8, b 1; 177 a 5), and Aristotle's use of ra évraia 
(s.v. Bonitz, Index), ra rap’ juiv Versus raxei, 4 Oerorépa 
ovoia. 

173 De caelo 269 b 13-17 (Stock); cf. thid. 269 a 
31-33, and Meteor. 339 a 11. Abstracting from Aris- 
totle'’s ‘‘fifth’’ element, one finds a comparable, 
though weaker, distinction in Plato: in the heavens the 
four elements are ‘‘purer,”’ ‘‘nobler,’’ etc., than they 
are ‘“‘here’’ (Phil. 29 b-d; Phaedo 109 b—111 b, esp. 
110 a), presumably because ‘‘there’’ they are free of 
the six wandering motions (Tim. 34a). In Laws xii. 
967 c (cf. x. 886 d-e) the view that there are ‘‘stones 
or earth’’ in the stars is denounced as criminal atheism. 


” 


motions which occur only in the “lower” 
regions.'74 Dike and ananke, logical reason 
and physical necessity, which had merged 
in the pre-Socratics to banish disorder 
from the physical universe, are now sepa- 
rated.’ For all its teleological subordina- 
tion to the “good,” matter remains a 
residual principle of evil and disorder.!” 

From the polemics of Laws x, one 
would never guess that any of Plato’s ma- 
terialistic opponents!” had believed that 


174 For the effects of this bifurcation on Aristotelian 
dynamics see W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Physics (Oxford, 
1936), p. 33. Ross points out that in Phys. 244a 1% 
(he might have added Meteor. 370 b 20-8) there is, 
nonetheless, a true analysis of circular motion as t'ie 
resultant of two inverse rectilinear motions. The his 
tory of thought offers no better example of a great 
thinker, hitting on a scientific explanation of revol:- 
tionary import, yet missing its significance because 
of the blinkers of a metaphysical dogma. 

175 See my ‘‘Slavery in Plato’s Thought,” p. 296; 
to the references there cited add Soph. 265 ec: airias 
ab’rouatns xai dvev dcavoias dvobons } peta Adyou etc.: and 
Laws xii. 967 a: dvayxats.... od dtavoiacs. In Aristotle 
the contrast of the ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘necessary”’ cause 
is analogous to the contrast of ‘‘rational’’ and ‘‘mate- 
rial’’ (Phys. 200a 14: év rf bAn 7d dvayxaior, 7d 5’ ob Bea ev 7S 
doyw. De part. anim. 663 b 22-23: 9 avayxala VS. } Kara 
Adyor piats). 

176 See my “Disorderly Motion in the Timacus,” 
CQ, XXIII (1930), 71-83, at 80 and 82, n. 3. Hence 
natural science can be only a ‘‘likely tale.’’ And even 
Aristotle holds categorically that there can be no 
science of the indeterminate (An. post. 32 b 18); 
ef. the role of the indeterminateness of matter (} ris 
tAns doporia) in De gen. anim. 778 a 7, and cf. also 
Met. 1010 a3, 1049 b 2. 

177 Plato here is intent on exposing the basic error 
of “all the men who have ever handled physical in- 
vestigation’’ (891 ¢ [Bury]). He has in mind the most 
mature physical systems, including atomism; but he 
draws no fine distinctions and makes no honorable 
exemptions, for he is convinced that all those who 
sowed the materialist wind must be held responsible 
for the whirlwind, ie., the conventional theory 
of justice. Tate (CQ, XXX [1936], 48-54) has argued 
that the butt of Plato’s polemic is Archelaus and his 
fourth-century followers. Certainly, Archelaus meets 
the double imputation of materialist cosmology and 
the conventional theory of justice and thus falls within 
the scope of Plato’s polemic. But that a second-rate 
thinker should be singled out as the representative of 
materialist physics seems unlikely; and as for his 
“followers,’’ we know nothing about them. I think 
Tate forces the meaning of véwy xai copdy in 886 d. 
Since dpxaio. here clearly refers to the theogonies 
(886 c; ef. Arist. Meteor. 353 a 34), véoe can only mean 
the more ‘“‘modern,"’ though scarcely contemporary, 
cosmogonies of scientific physics (cf. Meteor. 353 b 5; 
and Met. 1091 a 34-1091 b 11: woinrai dpxaioe versus 
borepor copol); What is contemporary for Plato is the 
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“all human laws are nourished by the one 
law divine” and had thought of this jus- 
tice in the nature of things not as im- 
personal order but as a. “thought that 
steers all things through all things.’’!’8 
But Plato is right in accenting the differ- 
ence and neglecting the agreement. His 
sarly predecessors had endowed physical 
nature itself with the attributes of reason, 
including justice and thought. They had 
been so absorbed in the discovery that 
nature was rational that they never 
stopped to distinguish between the cate- 
gories of intelligibility and intelligence.'”° 





influence of this trend of thought. Tate further re- 
stricts unnecessarily the reference of the doctrine that 
the heavenly bodies are ‘‘earth and stones’’; this 
applies to Democritus (Frag. A39) as much as to 
Anaxagoras. Tate appeals to 895 a to show that 
“Plato cannot be arguing against atomism, according 
to which motion is eternal and had no beginning”’ 
(p. 53); but note the force of of rdeioror Trav rotobrwr. 
The frequent inveighing against ‘‘chance’’ and ‘‘ne- 
cessity’’ must have Empedocles and Democritus in 
mind, if we may judge from the reference of similar 
arguments in Aristotle (for Democritus see the pas- 
sages in Diels-Kranz, Frags. A65—-A70). And, since 
Empedocles was not known for his political theory 
(Frag. B135 to the contrary notwithstanding), the 
sequel to materialism that ‘politics shares little with 
nature, much with art’’ (889 d) must surely include 
Democritus (and his followers, whose existence is not 
a matter of conjecture). Plato’s concession that 
polities, on this view, does have a ‘‘small’’ share with 
nature fits Democritus, who would insist (against the 
out-and-out conventionalists) that art is itself a 
product of material necessity and ‘‘makes’’ nature 
(Frag. B33; ef. Nausiphanes Frag. B2. 18. 3). Inci- 
dentally, Anaxarchus (Frags. A3 and A5) shows the 
kind of objectionable politics that could be associated 
(rightly or wrongly) with the Democritean school 
and thus lends some plausibility to the worst that 
Plato imputes against the wicked materialists in 890 a. 


‘8 Heracl. Frag. B41. ‘‘Governs’’ connects this 
fragment with Anaximander (see above, n. 153). 
Xenophanes (Frag. B25) and Empedocles (Frag. 
B134) speak explicitly of a divine ‘‘mind’’; and Par- 
menides’ Being was also, no doubt, conceived as 
mind on the principle of the identity of thought and 
being. Needless to say, in all this the accent falls not 
on spiritualizing nature but on naturalizing spirit. 
In Anaximander the Boundless itself has the proper- 
ties of the gods (Frag. 3). In Heracleitus the governing 
mind is still plain fire (Frag. B64). In Xenophanes, 
God is described in words which Parmenides applies 
unchanged to his Being (cf. Xen. Frag. B26: dei 8’ & 
TavTd wiuvee With Parm. Frag. B8. 29). 


7° On the contrary, they made, all too confidently, 
the opposite assumption—that ‘‘all things have 


That distinction is foreign to archaic 
thought and language, as we can see from 
the systematic ambiguity of words like 
logos, gnome, and nous.'*° In Plato and 
Aristotle, on the other hand, the identifi- 
cation of rational thought and rational 
thing is deliberate. It is achieved not by 
rationalizing material nature but by de- 
grading matter to the realm of the irra- 
tional, the fortuitous, and the disorderly. 

W. A. Heidel, who was much preoccu- 
pied by this momentous transformation, 
took a strangely fatalistic view of the 
transition: ‘The transfer of the functions 
and attributes of the ancient gods to 
physis by the philosophers of the sixth and 
fifth centuries eventually so charged na- 
ture with personality that the Socratic 
teleology was a foregone conclusion.’’!*! 
The atomist system proves that this de- 
velopment was anything but a “foregone 
conclusion’”’—that the natural evolution 
of pre-Socratic thought was not toward 
the ever increasing personalizing of na- 
ture, but the reverse. From his Ionian 
predecessors Democritus inherited the 
universe of homogeneous construction and 
immanent necessity which they had 
reared with the scaffolding of cosmic 


thought’’ (redpérvnxey Gxavta [Emp. Frag. B103; ef. 
Frag. B110. 10]). There is every reason to believe 
that this is the general assumption among the pre- 
Socratics; cf. the identification of thought with the 
krasis of the elements in Empedocles and Parmenides 
and of soul with fire in Heracleitus and air in An- 
aximenes. 


” 


180 Adyos, “‘account,’’ both in the active sense of 
accounting (Adyos as speech and/or thought) and in the 
objective sense of the character of things which makes 
them capable of being so accounted (Aéyos as mathe- 
matical proportion, ete., which can be in physical 
objects themselves [Leucip. Frag. B2: ravra é ddyou 
re xai bm’ avayxns]). Similarly, yroun could also be 
used to mean not only the cognoscens but also (though 
rarely) the cognoscendum, e.g., the well-known xaxav 
yropas in Theog. 60, where yreuas has exactly the 
Same sense as the ojyara Of fire and night in Parm. 
Frag. B8. 55 (‘‘Merkzeichen’’ [Diels-Kranz]). As for 
vods, Liddell and Scott cite Hdt. vii. 162: odros 6 véos 
(sense) rod pjyuaros. 


181 Tlepi dioews, Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, 


XLV (1910), 79-133, at 94-95. 








equality and cosmic justice. The structure 
completed, the scaffolding could be 
dropped. The order of nature is now as- 
sured through the impenetrability of the 
atoms,!®? the eternity of their motion,!* 
the infinity of their number and form. 
Thence Democritus could have deduced 
“the balanced strife of the first begin- 
nings,” the equality of opposites, the 
equilibrium of creative and destructive 
forces.!84 These theorems appear in Epicu- 
rus under the title of isonomia. Democri- 
tus could have made the same deductions 
and claimed the same title; there is no 
evidence that he ever did. 

Compared to Anaximander’s, the de- 
sign of the Democritean universe is indif- 
ferent to equality: The infinite worlds are 
unequal in size and power and at unequal 
intervals from one another.'® Earth, sun, 
moon, and stars are also, no doubt, un- 


182 See Lucr. i. 485-86 and 592-98, where the uni- 
formity of nature is derived from évrirumia. 


183 For the conservation of motion see Lucr. i. 
294-307 (cf. Epic. Ep. ad Hat. i. 39, and the ultimate 
source in Parm. Frag. B8. 7). 


184 Cicero ND i. 19. 50; ef. also Lucr. ii. 567-76 
(successive supremacy in ‘“‘nunc hic nunc illic superant 
. et superantur item’’). 


18 Hippol. Ref. i. 13. 2 and 3 (Democ. Frag. A40). 
Hence the destructive collisions between worlds, 
“the greater overcoming the lesser (Aét. ii. 4. 9 = 
Frag. A84). Moreover, the worlds are dissimilar in 
contents: ‘tin some there is no sun nor moon, in others 
larger ones than ours, in still others more [sc. than one 
sun and moon]... .and there are worlds devoid of 
animals, plants, and all moisture’ (Hippol. loc. cit.). 
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equal in size and at unequal intervals.!% 
As for the earth, its breadth and length 
are unequal,!®? and the northern and 
southern halves of the cylindroid are 
unequal in weight.'** Cosmic equality has 
lost its importance, for cosmic justice no 
longer makes sense. Justice is now a hu- 
man device; it applies solely to the acts 
and relations of conscious beings. It is not 
arbitrary, for it is rooted in the necessities 
of man’s nature and environment. But 
neither does man find it in the universe as 
such; it is a product of civilization and 
art.'8° Justice is only the form which the 


immanent order of nature achieves in the - 


mind and works of man. Justice is natural, 
but nature is not just. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
KinGstTon, ONTARIO 


18% The first I infer from (1) the general gravita- 
tional theory, which entails that the largest bodies 
are sifted toward the center and (2) the fact that 
sun and moon were originally composed of a substance 
that ‘‘resembled the earth’ (Strom. 7 = Frag. A39). 
As for the intervals, the only definite statement is 
Hippol. Ref.i. 13.4 = Frag. A40: ‘neither is the height 
of the planets equal’’; but even this would be enough 
to spoil the symmetry of Anaximander'’s scheme. 


187 Frag. B 15 (Agathemerus i. 1. 2); Frag. A94 
(Eustathius, schol. to Jl. vii. 446). 


188 The south being more temperate, ‘‘the earth is 
weighed down in that direction, where it has an excess 
of produce and growth’”’ (Frag. A96 = Aét. iii. 12. 2). 

189 See Frags. B172-73: ‘‘good’’ and “‘evil’’ are 
not in nature as such, but in what man does with 
nature through the power of his art and its ‘‘teach- 
ing.’’ For the application of this principle to the 
origin of human civilization, see Democ. Frag. B5. 
The validity of this material as a source of Democ- 
ritean ideas has been disputed; but see ‘‘On the Pre- 
history in Diodorus,’’ AJP, LX VII (1946), 51-59. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


AGAMEMNON 1323-26 


This paper will attempt to demonstrate 
that, despite numerous editorial conjectures,! 
there is no necessity for altering the reading of 
the manuscripts in verses 1324-26 of Aeschy- 
lus’ Agamemnon. In verse 1323, however, with 
the reader’s permission, Jacobs’ persuasive and 
widely accepted Xiov will be read for #diw of 
the manuscripts. 

With this emendation, the passage runs: 

Hrlov 8’ érebxouat 
mpos UaTatov pis Tots Euots TLLadpots 
éxPpots hovedor Tots Euots Tivery duov 
doiAns Oavobons, ebuapovs xEeLpwuaros. 


These words are part of Cassandra’s last speech. 
The interpretation suggested here is as fol- 
lows: “In the light of my last day of life I pray 
that in my case, slave though I be (an easy vic- 
tim), the avengers of my death may make ret- 
ribution along with my hated murderers.’ 


1 Some editors print the manuscript reading obe- 
lized, as Sidgwick (1899) and Smyth (1922). 

Klausen (1833) prints the manuscript reading; 
comments ‘‘Variae sunt interpretum coniecturae, sed 
sana vulgata’’; and translates as follows: ‘‘Precor a 
sole in ultima hac luce ut ultores mei idem solvant 
invisis occisoribus meis. .. . . ’’ There is ambiguity in 
the idem and the solvant. But it is impossible to inter- 
pret Klausen’s Latin to mean: ‘‘.... ut ultores mei 
una solvant invisis cum occisoribus meis,’’ which, as 
this paper will try to show, is the sense of Aeschylus’ 
lines. 

The variety of conjecture is demonstrated by the 
readings chosen for the editions of Verrall (1903) and 
of Headlam-Thomson (1938). Verrall: éx@pois for 
xOpois, povevow for dovedor, ros éuois for rots guots before 
tivew. Headlam-Thompson: rods éuods for rois éuois before 
Tiwadpors, éxOpods for éxOpois, paveior deowordy for govedor rois 
euois, toa for dyod. 

* Mazon’s translation (1925) is very like the one 
urged here: ‘‘Au soleil—face 4 sa clarté supréme— 
j'adresse ma priére: puissent mes vengeurs comme 
mes meurtriers payer ensemble la dette de l’esclave 
morte ici, qui fit une proie si facile.’’ The conjectural 
text, however, from which he derives the translation 
is as follows: 

rlw 5’ éwebxopar 
apds baratov P&s rods éuods Tipadpous 
xpéos hovedor rots éyois rivery duod 
dobAns Oavotens, edpapods xetpwparos. 


Justification for this interpretation is to be 
found in Aeschylus. 

The verb érevxouar enters into a variety of 
constructions. Some of these we may ignore 
here. In any case, émevxouat does govern a 
dative of the person upon whom evil is invoked 
(ITeXomidais, Ag. 1600) or a dative of the person 
for whom an advantage is requested (€uoi, coi, 
Choe. 112). The verb émebxouae governs an 
infinitive which describes action prayed for 
(ruxetv, Ag. 1292; ebruxetv, Sept. 481; duarv- 
xetv, Sept. 482; Bpéguev, Lumen. 978). 

Such a dative in the passage under con- 
sideration is Tots €uots Tiuwadpors. Such an 
infinitive is rive. 

It remains to account for dovedor. The da- 
tive govedar is to be taken with dyod as, in 
Pers. 426-27, kwxbuacw accompanies duov. 

Cassandra’s curse does fall on both Cly- 
temnestra and Orestes (not to mention 
Aegisthus and Electra), for the retribution of 
which Cassandra speaks will leave Clytemnes- 
tra a corpse and Orestes a mad matricide. 

The prophecies of Cassandra were tradi- 
tionally ducwaby, arifava, and kpavOnodpeva. 
This curse shares all the characteristics of her 
prophecies. 

The meaning of this passage would burst 
upon an audience suddenly with the last word, 
duov. When Cassandra has said érebxouar and 
Tots €uois Tyuwadpots, the audience expects her 
to invoke a blessing. But the phrase éx@pots 
govetor Tots éuots makes the audience suspend 
judgment. The addition of rivew reveals that 
Cassandra is cursing, not blessing. Then dyod, 
which in effect equates riuadpors and dovedar, 
makes the situation clear, for the same deed 
which avenges Cassandra is a curse to both 
Clytemnestra and Orestes. 


C. Artuur LYNCH 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Notes AND DIscussIONsS 


ON THE PARABASIS OF THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE 
OF ARISTOPHANES 


At some date prior to 413 B.c., Euripides 
composed two tragedies, in which he drama- 
tized the story of Melanippe—the Melanippe 
sophe and the Melanippe desmolis. That Aris- 
tophanes was familiar with both tragedies, as, 
indeed, would naturally be expected, is estab- 
lished by the fact that he parodied several lines 
from them. According to the scholiast, lines 
from the Melanippe sophe are parodied by 
Aristophanes in the Lysistrata (1. 1124) and in 
the Thesmophoriazusae (1. 272).! Further, in 
the Thesmophoriazusae (1. 547) Aristophanes 
censures Euripides for introducing into trag- 
edy such a character as Melanippe. And, 
though the scholiast is silent, the Chorus in the 
Thesmophoriazusae in the lines aX’ ov yap 
éore TV dvacoxivTwy diae yuvatkav | obdev 
xaxvov (Il. 531-32) seems certainly to be paro- 
dying? a line from a speech by Melanippe in the 
Melanippe desmotis:* rijs wév Kaxjs KaKov ovdév 
yiyverar yuvaixds, for the similarity is too 
great to be merely coincidental. The line 
just quoted comes from the defense of women 
contained in the Melanippe desmotis. 

It seems extremely probable that Euripides’ 
Melanippe desmotis exercised a strong influ- 
ence, which has not been previously observed, 
on another portion of the Thesmophoriazusae, 
namely, the parabasis, which consists of a de- 
fense of women by the Chorus and develop- 
ment of the theme of their superiority to men. 
Until 1907, when an extensive papyrus frag- 
ment was recovered and published,‘ the action 

1The famous Euripidean oath, sworn by Ether, 
introduced again later in the Ranae. Euripides’ 
pseudo-philosophic speech in the Thesmophoriazusae 
14-18 may have been influenced by Melanippe's 
well-known cosmogonical speech (Frag. 484 N2), 
though there is no definite parody (cf. W. H. van de 


Sande Bakhuyzen, De parodia in comoediis Aristopha- 
nis |Traiecti ad Rhenum, 1877], pp. 107 f.). 

2 Apparently first noted by Rogers (cf. his edition 
ad loc.). 

3 Frag. 494 N? (from Stobaeus) = 
5.1 of P Berlin, 9772. 

4P Berlin, 9772, published by Schubart and 
Wilamowitz in Berliner Klassikertexte, V (1907), 
Part II, 123-28. The fragment of the Melanippe des- 
motis is found on pp. 125-26, cols. 3. 5-5. 1. Part of the 
same passage is contained in P Ory., IX (1912), 1176, 
Frag. 39, col. XI, pp. 153-54. H. von Arnim (Supple- 


cols. 4. 17-— 


and content of the Melanippe desmotis had 
been little known. With the help of the new 
fragment, partial reconstruction® of the play 
has proved possible, and there is no doubt that 
a prominent feature of the tragedy was a de- 
bate, or aywv, which presented a defense of 
women.® That the Euripidean defense of 
women suggested to Aristophanes the subject 
for the parabasis of the Thesmophoriazusae is 
very likely, for Euripides’ play had been ex- 
hibited comparatively recently, Aristophanes 
was familiar with it, and, as has already been 
mentioned, had verbally parodied a line from 
the Euripidean defense of women. Despite the 
fact that we do not have the complete aywy 
written by Euripides, a comparison of the two 
treatments of the same topic shows some sug- 
gestive similarities, even though, as would 
scarcely be anticipated in a parabasis, there is 
no verbal parody. Thus it is hardly coincidence 
that both defenses begin with the complaint 
that women are unjustly blamed by men. Com- 
pare the second line of the parabasis of Aris- 
tophanes (1. 786): kaitou mas Tis TO yuvarKetoy 
pddov kaka TOAN’ ayopeve (and the following 
line) with the beginning of our fragment of 
Euripides:? warnv ap’ eis yuvatxas é avipav 
Woyos | Padreu xevov ToEevma Kal Eyer KadGs, 
and again later in the same fragment:* ras otv 





32-33) gives an edition of the passage on the basis 
of the two papyrus fragments and two shorter frag- 
ments already known from other sources (Nauck, 
TGF. Frags. 494, 499). Cf. also the edition of the 
passage by D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri (‘‘Loeb 
Classical Library’’), I (1942), 112-14. 

5 Cf. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad., 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1921, pp. 63-80; A. W. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge, in New Chapters in Greek Literature, Third 
Series, ed. J. U. Powell (Oxford, 1933), pp. 117-20. 

6 It would be extremely interesting to the student 
of Aristophanes if the story in Satyrus’ Vita Euripidis 
to the effect that Euripides was compelled to write 
the defense of women in the Melanippe by an attack 
made by the women at the time of the celebration 
of the Thesmophoria could be considered genuine, 
since Aristophanes’ comedy would then be based on 
an actual event. Unfortunately, it is too likely that 
the story is derived from the Thesmophoriazusae itself 
(cf. also Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., p. 120). 

7 Von Arnim, op. cit., p. 32, Frag. 6. 1-2. 

22-25. 


8 Jbid., Frag. 6. 











— a wee 








xp Yuvarketov yevos | Kak&s axove; odxt mav- 
cerat Poyos | waraos avdpdv xd. In Aristoph- 
anes after several lines of comic development 
of this point, the Chorus asserts the superiority 
of women over men (Il. 799-800): otrws jets 
émidndws | budv éopev odd BeXrious, Bacavds 
re Tapeotiv idéoPac. The same idea occurs in 
the third line of the fragment of the Mel- 
anippe:? ai 6 (sc. yuvatkes) eio’ dpelvous 
apoévuy. deiEw 5’ éyw. The “proof” is then de- 
veloped differently’? for the most part, and in 

9 Tbid., Frag. 6. 3. 

10The next four lines in the fragment are too 


mutilated to reveal with any clarity how the theme 
was developed at first. 
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Aristophanes in a comic spirit and at greater 
length. But one further idea is common to both 
arguments: the superiority of women in pre- 
serving their possessions and the home." The 
complete aywv as written by Euripides might 
have contained other similarities, but even in 
its fragmentary state it suggests most strongly 
that Aristophanes received the idea of his 
parabasis from the Melanippe desmotis and 
echoed it in at least three places. 


Haroutp W. MILER 
FurRMAN UNIVERSITY 


"Von Arnim, op. cit., Frag. 6. 8-11; cf. Thes. 
819-23. 


HONORS TO FAUSTINA AT CORINTH 


Allen West published in 1931 a Latin in- 
scription which had been found in the excava- 
tions of Corinth in 1914, and which honored 
Faustina, the wife of Antoninus Pius.! The 
stone was discovered built into a modern wall 
and was broken at the bottom, but it showed 
the following text: 


FAVSTINAE- 
IMP. T- AELI- HADRIANI- 
ANTONINI- CAESARIS: 
auG- PIl- D- D- PEC: PVB- 


West suggested that this may have been the 
inscription seen by Spon and Wheler and men- 
tioned in their Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de 
Gréce, et du Levant (1678), II, 296. 

This conjecture is undoubtedly correct, for 
the text is now preserved in the British Mu- 
seum in a manuscript copy of Sir George 
Wheler’s notes, and from them it may be iden- 
tified.2 Wheler, in his notes, reports the in- 
scription “Corinthi, in domo quadam prope 
forum [Bazar.],” a statement which agrees 
With Spon’s account of events? soon after their 


1“‘Latin Inscriptions,’’ No. 22 (with photograph), 
Corinth, VIII, 2. 


? British Museum Add. MS. 35334, No. 394. The 
existence of the manuscript is noticed in Hesperia, 
XII (1943), 43 and n. 100. 

§ Loc. cit. The references vary with the editions 
of Spon and Wheler’s work. The quotation noted here 
comes from the 2d ed. (The Hague, 1724), p. 173. 


arrival in Corinth from Megara: ‘Nous fiimes 
saluér Panagioti Cavallari marchand Athenien, 
qui fait presque tofijours li [at Corinth] sa 
residence. Son frere demeure aussi au bazar, & 
nous vimes chez lui une inscription Latine de 
Faustine femme de |’Empereur Antonin.” 
Wheler also mentioned the inscription, in his 
Journey into Greece (London, 1682), p. 440: 
“The next day we went first to see Panagioti 
Caballari, a Merchant of Athens, living most 
commonly here; and letting him understand 
our Curiosity, by enquiring after Antiquities of 
the Place, he shewed us presently, in his Cellar, 
a fair Inscription in Latine, of Faustina, Wife of 
the Emperour Antoninus Pius.” Neither Spon 
nor Wheler published the inscription, but 
Wheler’s notes have a fuller version, copied 
before the bottom of the stone was broken 
away. This record permits the following recon- 
struction: 


FAVSTINAE- 

IMP- T- AELI- HADRIANI- 
ANTONINI- CAESARIS:- 
AVG- PiIl- D- D- PEC: PVB.- 
CVRANTIBVS 
L-ANTONIO-IVLIANO.- 
T- FLAVIO- POMPEIANO: 
Il- VIR 


Line 2 AEL- ADRIANI Wheler; 1. 3 ANTONIN Wheler; 
1. 4 P- P- instead of PIl- Wheler; ll. 6-8 L- ANTONIO 
IVLIANO T- FLAVIO | POMPEIANO II- VIR Wheler. 
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Inasmuch as Wheler was frequently careless 
of precise disposition, I have not hesitated to 
make a different assignment of the text in 
lines 6-8. These duumvirs are new to the his- 


tory of Corinth, and neither is to be identified 
with certainty with any known Roman. 


BenJAMIN D. Menritr 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StuDY 


AN EMENDATION OF PETRONIUS 


In Petronius 42. 6-7, Seleucus in his best 
vulgar Latin recounts the story of his friend 
Chrysanthus’ last days. “The doctors ruined 
him..... Nevertheless, he had a_ swell 
funeral....;he was beautifully bemoaned 

.,even if his wife did begrudge her 
tears” (Medici illum perdiderunt..... Tamen 
bene elatus est... . ; planctus est optime.... 
etiam si maligne illum ploravit uxor). “Though 
if you ask me,” moralizes Seleucus, ‘women 
are one and all a pack of vampires; it’s no use 
being nice to any of ’em. You might as well 
chuck your pains right into the gutter..... & 
Here H, our only manuscript, runs: Sed mulier 
quae mulier milvinum genus. Neminem nihil 
bont facere oportet..... Instead of Neminem 
we expect something equivalent to nullam: 
“every good turn you do a woman is wasted,” 
not “every good turn wasted.” Neminem is not 
the subject (Sage) but the object of facere. 
Compare Petronius 44. 3: Aedtles male eveniat; 


Greek ed rovetv with the accusative; cf. A. H. 
Salonius, Die Griechen und das Griechische in 
Petrons Cena Trimalchionis (‘Societas sci- 
entiarum Fennica, commentationes humana- 
rum litterarum,” Vol. II, No. 1 [Helsinki and 
Leipzig, 1927]). Petronius’ freedmen, of course, 
have no hesitation about using double nega- 
tives (58. 5: nec sursum nec deorsum non cresco; 
76. 3: nemini tamen nihil satis est). I suggest 
that what Petronius actually wrote was femi- 
nam neminem (femind neminé); compare 
Cicero Ad familiares xiii. 55. 1: ut hominem 
neminem pluris faciam. The loss of feminam 
is to be explained as a homoeoteleutic omission, 
a common copyist’s error, of which an ex- 
ample is the omission of potuit in the hexameter 
laedere qui potuit poterit prodesse aliquando 


in Dicta Catonis iv. 39. 2. 


RicHArRD HENRY CruM 
Jamaica, New YorK 
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The Athetized Lines of the Iliad. By GEORGE 
MELVILLE Botuina. (“Special Publications 
of the Linguistic Society of America,”’ edit- 
ed by Bernarp Biocu, ALBERT C. Bauau, 
M. B. Emeneau, and Rosert A. Hatt, 
Jr.) Baltimore: Waverly Press for the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, 1944. Pp. 200. 
$4.00. 


Some twenty years after the publication of 
his External Evidence for Interpolation in Ho- 
mer (Oxford, 1925), Bolling has produced this 
complementary work, in which he tries to 
show that practically all the lines marked with 
the obelus by the Alexandrians should be re- 
garded as interpolations. This book is similar 
to the earlier one in plan, method, and purpose 
and will probably arouse more or less the same 
approval and disapproval and in the same 
quarters. But even a Homerist who does not 
agree with Bolling’s views will be grateful that 
he has produced this further contribution to 
their support and will respect the remarkable 
learning and dialectical skill that he has dis- 
played. Bolling has long cultivated with energy 
a difficult field of Homeric studies, which has 
not been so popular with English and Ameri- 
can scholars as it has been in Germany. In 
general, Bolling’s contemporary American 
Homerists have been content to take the vul- 
gate as the basis of their work. Bolling has oc- 
cupied himself with the problem of determin- 
ing with all possible precision just what lines 
of the vulgate have the best right to the name 
“Homeric.” His latest attack on this problem 
results in the suggestion that we remove some 
5 per cent of the vulgate’s lines. His theories 
are clearly of great importance and deserve the 
most careful consideration not only by special- 
ists occupied with recondite aspects of Ho- 
merie studies or with the Homeric Question but 
also by all those interested in the liad and the 
Odyssey as supreme models of poetic art. If 
Bolling’s conclusions are correct, the very sub- 
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ject matter of our study must be considerably 
modified. 

In the book before us he reviews his earlier 
work, presents some new evidence in its sup- 
port, tries to defend it against criticisms, and 
then takes some further steps toward the goal 
at which he has so long aimed: the reconstitu- 
tion of what he believes to be the single source 
for the whole tradition of the lines of the Jliad, 
a text which he calls II and which he assumes 
was written at Athens not before the sixth cen- 
tury. The materials that he employs are the at- 
testations in the scholia of atheteses by the 
scholars of Alexandria. (Because the Odyssey 
scholia are so defective, only the Iliad is con- 
sidered: ‘‘Whatever is true for the tradition of 
the one poem must hold good for that of the 
other.’’) His method is to make certain postu- 
lates and then to examine in detail the con- 
sequences. The crucial postulates are: (A) In 
a reconstruction of II, the shorter text is to be 
preferred; (B) neither Zenodotus nor Aristoph- 
anes nor Aristarchus would athetize a line 
unless its attestation seemed to him seriously 
defective. These lead to a vital corollary: Save 
for a few exceptional cases where the Alexan- 
drians misjudged their manuscript evidence 
(these cases would be of only two sorts: failure 
to recognize [1] abridgments of the text or 
{2] mere blunders), lines athetized by any of 
the Alexandrians were absent from II. 

The notion that the shorter text should al- 
ways be preferred appeared in Bolling’s pre- 
vious book and was very seriously questioned 
by reviewers. Since it was then discussed in de- 
tail, I shall in the interest of brevity scant it 
here. It is unlikely that many, if any, who re- 
jected it then will be induced by Bolling’s new 
comparison with the Mahabharata to approve 
of it now. Most Homerists will still find it in- 
credible that there did not exist before Zenod- 
otus any copies of Homer with texts which 
had been deliberately shortened on purely in- 
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ternal grounds. Those who accept Bolling’s 
postulate as a useful general principle will 
usually be far more ready than he to recognize 
the existence of exceptions. 

As for the new crucial postulate—that the 
Alexandrians never athetized except on the 
basis of strong manuscript evidence—opposi- 
tion will doubtless arise, and many Homerists 
will fail to accept Bolling’s view. It is true that 
there is an increasing tendency among special- 
ists to feel that diplomatic evidence was more 
important to the Alexandrians than some of 
the earlier investigators supposed; but we are 
still far from being in a position to feel con- 
fident that this was the only basis on which 
they would athetize. We must continue to 
reckon with the possibility at least that these 
atheteses of the Alexandrians, which consti- 
tute the external evidence on which Bolling 
builds his case, may themselves rest often on 
purely internal evidence. An athetesis which is 
itself based (so far as we can now determine) 
on internal evidence cannot rightly be con- 
sidered external evidence. As Wilamowitz has 
said in quite another connection (Homerische 
Untersuchungen [Berlin, 1884], p. 243): “So ist 
und bleibt es conjectur, die dadurch um kein 
quentchen mehr gewicht hat, dass sie zwei- 
tausend jahre alt ist.’”” The reasons which the 
scholia give for atheteses are regularly sub- 
jective, aesthetic, and internal. We have no 
proof that considerations of that sort did not 
count heavily with the Alexandrians. At times 
the reasons are valid, as long as one has no 
deep conviction about the supreme importance 
of manuscript testimony. We cannot really be 
said to know that the Alexandrians had any 

such deep conviction. Thoughtful scholars who 
. have, for one reason’ or another, wanted to 
adopt the Alexandrian view on certain lines 
have often and naturally been troubled by the 
trivial and sometimes absurd reasons offered 
by the scholia for atheteses. But for a really 
persistent pleader these form no obstacle, 
though the means of dealing with them differ. 
Roemer’s favorite was to argue thus: The rea- 
sons are absurd; therefore they are not the 
reasons of Aristarchus but have been foisted 
upon him. Bolling’s favorite is: The reasons 
given are feeble; therefore Aristarchus had an- 
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other reason—manuscripts without the line or 
lines. When Bolling argues, as he does on a 
number of passages, that an Alexandrian critic 
must have had manuscript evidence for an 
athetesis because it is hard to see any other 
reason for impugning the line, the most he 
proves is that manuscript evidence may have 
been one factor which moved the Alexandrians 
to athetize. (Also anyone who accepts this ar- 
gument should grant to the opposition the 
right to argue that some of the athetized lines 
must be authentic because it is hard to see any 
reason for an interpolation.) 

But even if it could be proved that the 
Alexandrians athetized only on the basis of 
manuscript evidence, that in itself would not 
compel the acceptance of the corollary that 
(with insignificant exceptions) lines athetized 
by them were absent from IT, since this involves 
the assumption that the evidence before the 
Alexandrians was good evidence and that they 
had remarkable skill in using it. Actually, we 
do not know either of these things. Their evi- 
dence may well have been far better than any 
now available to us; but the best evidence in 
the world is of no value to one whose principles 
of criticism are unsound; good evidence will 
necessarily lead to good results only if one 
knows how to use it correctly. Whether or not 
the Alexandrians individually or as a group 
had that knowledge is itself a disputed point, 
and scholars who devote years to investigating 
the problem come to different conclusions. 
Even if one grants, therefore, that these athe- 
teses were determined by manuscript evidence, 
we are still not in a position to know that that 
evidence was such as would in any particular 
case move a capable modern scholar to reject 
a line found in some of his manuscripts. One 
can believe in the Alexandrians’ devotion to 
diplomatic testimony and grant them a very 
high degree of scholarly attainment and still 
find it incredible that men coming so early in 
the history of scholarship should have had the 
almost unerring skill in dealing with manu- 
script evidence which Bolling’s hypotheses re- 
quire. Bolling’s faith in the soundness of these 
atheteses by the scholars of Alexandria is 
nothing short of sublime. For him not only are 
they scientific scholars of almost superhuman 























erudition and judgment; they are all but in- 
fallible. Moreover, Bolling’s theories demand a 
great deal of confidence in the correctness of 
our extant information about the actions and 
attitudes of the Alexandrians. In point of fact, 
our knowledge of the activities and methods of 
the Alexandrian Homerists is so fragmentary 
and dubious that we simply cannot be sure 
that we always, or even usually, know what 
they did or that they always, or even usually, 
knew what they were doing. Even Bolling’s 
confidence in the evidence extends to only one 
portion of it. He, like all who have used the 
scholia to support a thesis, has had to employ 
a selective process. He must often accept as 
gospel the scholiasts’ statements that an Alex- 
andrian athetized but reject as later additions 
and guesses the scholiasts’ statements about 
the reasons for the athetesis. Such “interpre- 
tation” of our data is admittedly possible, but 
it is also dangerous. 

Bolling, however, is a believer in the Socrat- 
ie method of dealing with postulates. We must, 
he tells us, not criticize them on grounds of 
general probability but examine the conse- 
quences. And so, after a review and defense of 
his earlier work and an explanation of his 
“Method of Reconstruction” (pp. 7-42), Bol- 
ling proceeds to the larger portion of his book, 
“Application of the Method” (pp. 43-195). 
With the postulates and corollary laid down, 
he examines the consequences and takes “up 
one by one the athetized passages to see wheth- 
er they exhibit such proofs of genuineness as to 
force the abandoning of the hypothesis.” In 
his scores of individual sections on the various 
athetized lines, Bolling often presents most in- 
teresting and useful materials and ideas, espe- 
cially on the Homeric language and style. The 
nature of the subject requires a large amount 
of repetition and makes unavoidable a certain 
degree of heaviness and monotony, but Bolling 
has a happy tendency to lighten a number of 
his pages with sprightly phrases. The scholi- 
asts’ observations have provided him, and he 
has now provided others, with stimulants to 
further thought and discussion. These sections 
on the several passages regularly end with 
some such statement as “There is no difficulty 
in believing that Aristarchus [or Zenodotus 
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or Aristophanes] had MSS without the 
line.” Bolling is confident that the examina- 
tion shows that the passages fall into only two 
classes, of which the second is the larger: (1) 
those in which the only basis of decision is 
the general postulate that the shorter text 
must always be preferred; (2) those in which, 
even apart from that postulate, the shorter 
text is to be preferred: “.... there are no 
passages in which it is necessary for the text to 
follow the longer version.” Bolling expects his 
readers to find this result surprising. It is hard 
to see why he has any such expectation. The 
result is not surprising; it is inevitable unless 
the Alexandrians were not only incompetent 
but idiots. The athetized lines are portions of 
Homer which the Alexandrian critics appar- 
ently felt should, because of poor attestation 
(Bolling) or some other reason (the scholia), be 
considered spurious. In a modern edition, we 
may feel, they would be in the critical appara- 
tus and not in the text. Bolling is generously 
permitting his opponents to overthrow his 
hypothesis by proving that these athetized 
lines are frequently necessary, that is, they 
must prove that the Alexandrians believed it 
would be desirable to remove from the text 
many lines which a modern reader can see are 
necessary to it. Obviously, we cannot prove 
anything like this. It is incredible that any ex- 
amination of these athetized lines would re- 
veal many instances in which the lines are 
necessary; it would even be surprising if it re- 
vealed any. When it does (cf. the remarks on 
xxi. 331, below), that probably means only 
that in those instances there is something 
wrong with our information. This is not one of 
those problems in which a postulate can be dis- 
proved by an examination of the consequences. 
But the opposition can console itself with the 
pleasing thought that in this dialectical exer- 
cise it has not, after all, lost anything very 
critical. Bolling’s review of the evidence sug- 
gests that we cannot by these means prove 
that the Alexandrians did not base their athe- 
teses on manuscript evidence, but it does not 
in any way constitute a demonstration that 
they did. He has merely strengthened some- 
what the possibility that diplomatic criteria 
formed the basis of their procedure, and later 
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investigators will have to take that possibility 
into account in forming their judgments. No 
one familiar with Homeric studies will be at all 
surprised at finding himself again in a realm 
where proof and disproof are alike impossible. 
Bolling here, as in his earlier works, vigorously 
attacks those champions of the vulgate who 
are constantly demanding proof of interpola- 
tion, and his point is basically a good one. Un- 
fortunately, he has himself adopted a position 
just as extreme as theirs and goes much too far 
in constantly demanding proof of excision. 
Here, again, because of the deficiencies in the 
evidence, and especially in the external evi- 
dence, we can hardly, very often, expect actual 
proof on either side. The gentlemen cry ‘Proof! 
Proof!’ when there is no proof. 

Although it is as futile as it is unessential to 
try to prove that these athetized lines are 
necessary, there are many of them which even 
those who do not regard the vulgate as sacred 
will find more than merely desirable. In a num- 
ber of cases many Homerists will not be so 
ready as Bolling and the old scholiast to feel 
that we must follow Aristarchus even though 
something else is better. In Book i, for example, 
Bolling would follow Zenodotus in athetizing 
line 143, in spite of the fact that Zenodotus 
may have been misled here by a manuscript 
blunder. But the point of the scholiast, that 
there must be some mention of Chryseis, on 
whose account the plague came about, is, pace 
Bolling, well taken. Bolling bases his argument 
for interpolation on the phrase és 6’ ékarouBnv 
Geiouev, and I am not at all sure that his argu- 
ment will hold. If Nestor in the third book of 
the Odyssey, when he talks of loading his ships 
for departure from Troy, could say, x7nuara.7’ 
évtreuecba Babvfwvous re yuvatkas (iii. 154), 
I find no difficulty in permitting Agamemnon 
to say here, és 5’ éxaTouBnv Oeiouev. Bolling ac- 
counts for the Odyssey line by relating it to 
those passages in which prizes are listed. This 
seems to me very feeble. Possibly of some sig- 
nificance is the fact that Herodotus, that most 
Homeric of writers, uses both the middle and 
the active of éo7i@nuc to mean “put on board 
ship” and even has the phrase éo8éuevoy éxa- 
TouBny (iv. 179. 1). (I donot mean significant 
for Bolling. Even when a fifth- or fourth-cen- 


tury writer explicitly attests one of these athe- 
tized lines, all that means for Bolling is that the 
interpolation is an early one.) 

But of arguments over individual passages 
there could be no end. in addition to differing 
in their opinions about particular athetized 


lines, some Homerists will be very dubious. 


about the atheteses which involve certain 
classes of lines and will be somewhat troubled 
by, for example, the scholium on xvii. 172: 
MemeiwKe THY Eudaow, Kal Ta ToLadTA Elwher 
aberety 6 ’Apiorapxos. Many will look with 
peculiar suspicion on any atheteses of repeated 
verses, so likely to be rejected as superfluous 
by those living in a time of different literary 
tastes and without an understanding of the 
Homeric style. Similar considerations will ap- 
ply to any atheteses which involve apparently 
unsuitable uses of ornamental epithets. On 
purely internal grounds, strong objections 
might well have arisen in antiquity, as they 
have in modern times, to passages containing 
foreshadowing and foretelling and to instances 
of anacephalaeosis. Bolling has long stressed 
how “unnecessary formulae to introduce 
speeches belong to a most persistent type of in- 
terpolation,”’ and he is ever ready to eliminate 
them. But there is a possibility that the varia- 
tions in papyri and manuscripts may indicate 
the opposite: these “unnecessary” formulas 
are especially likely to be omitted. Probably 
the truth is somewhere in the middle, and we 
cannot now hope to be able to decide with con- 
fidence whether a particular speech formula is 
an interpolation or not. In this detail, too, 
variations which may have existed in the man- 
uscripts of the Alexandrians are not necessarily 
of much significance. For that matter, it is not 
too fanciful to suppose that Homer himself 
could not always tell us whether the speech 
formula is “genuine”’ or not. Rather like these 
are vocative lines within speeches, which Bol- 
ling believes are frequently interpolated. Nat- 
urally, therefore, he accepts the athetesis of 
xxiii. 581. I very much doubt that Homer would 
in these circumstances permit any of his char- 
acters to turn as abruptly to Antilochus as 
Bolling’s text has him do, and I am certain 
that he would not permit Menelaus, his gentle- 
man par excellence, to do so. Obviously, as the 
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scholiast says, somebody objected to the com- 
plimentary epithet. 

It is a little disturbing to see how Bolling 
proceeds when the authorities whose assertions 
about atheteses he so regularly accepts happen, 
very surprisingly, to report an athetesis which 
is patently impossible. This occurs at xxi. 331, 
a verse which undeniably and obviously can- 
not simply be removed from the text. The athe- 
tesis is attested by Schol. A, the line has the 
obelus in A, and “Eustathius speaks of an 
athetesis.”’ In spite of this and instead of sim- 
ply stating that there is something wrong with 
the evidence, Bolling opens his discussion by 
saying: ‘“The athetesis is by no means well at- 
tested.” The purpose apparently is to suggest 
that the external evidence for this athetesis, 
which Bolling is forced to reject, is inferior to 
that for the atheteses which he accepts. But on 
the very next athetized line, 471, we find that 
the only attestation is the indication of the 
athetesis in Schol. A and the obelus in A. This 
differs from 331 only in not having the dubious 
support of Eustathius, but there is no hint 
from Bolling that the attestation is bad, and 
the athetesis is adopted. A comparison of this 
“by no means well attested” athetesis at xxi. 
331 with the atheteses of Book i will, I suspect, 
show that, of the atheteses accepted by Bolling 
in that book, probably two-thirds are at least 
no better attested than this one. In fact, I 
should not be surprised if a comparison showed 
that the attestation of this athetesis in xxi was 
quite equal to the average for the whole poem. 
The distinction is not really that those athe- 
teses are well attested and that this one is not, 
but that they are possible and this is not. 
There is something wrong here with our pre- 
cious external evidence, and one without a 
case to prove will be inclined to suspect that 
there may well be something wrong with some 
of the other atheteses in which the error does 
not happen to produce a patent impossibility. 
At least, Bolling is wise in not adding to the 
various guesses about just what is wrong here 
in xxi. What the Alexandrians did at this point 
and why and what has happened in the trans- 
mission of the reports of their work we simply 
do not know. 

Since Bolling’s immediate object is not to 


discover the “genuine Homer” but only to aid 
in the re-creation of the text which stands at 
the head of our written tradition, he repeats in 
this book his resolve to eliminate from his argu- 
ments as completely as possible the problems 
of higher criticism, the Homeric Question. In 
point of fact, this resolution is not very con- 
sistently kept, and Bolling is clearly and em- 
phatically allied with the analytical critics. 
The leaders of that school, particularly Wila- 
mowitz and Bethe, appear again and again in 
the discussions, and their views are ordinarily 
accorded automatic respect and, if possible, ap- 
proval. To be sure, since the analysts so seldom 
agree among themselves, there will frequently 
arise the need of choosing among their views. 
But, armed as we are with the magic postu- 
late, that the shorter is always right, this offers 
no serious difficulty. Even when no authorities 
are named, Bolling constantly presents points 
which, except to an analytical critic, are mean- 
ingless. For instance, page 146: “The names of 
the Gods come from the Theomachy and so 
cannot have stood originally in this part of 
the poem”; page 151: “The context is one of 
the oldest parts of the Iliad.’”’ Those who are 
not analytical critics will certainly not find 
Bolling’s case improved by this constant use 
of arguments based on the assumption of early 
and late passages and on various familiar the- 
ories of Bethe, Wilamowitz, Robert, or anyone 
else whose theory happens to be convenient 
at the moment. Especially unconvincing are 
the many manifestations of the old “argu- 
ment” that the lines athetized are not neces- 
sary, that the passage is complete without 
them, that they can so easily be spared, and 
that a smooth juncture results when they are 
removed. Some of us had hoped that the re- 
cent advances made (largely by Parry) in the 
understanding of the Homeric style had elimi- 
nated this fantasy, which had already been re- 
duced to an absurdity by the analytical critics. 
Bolling’s demand that the athetized lines be 
proved necessary is about on a par with the 
demand that before any line can be regarded 
as an interpolation it must be proved impos- 
sible. If there is any future for the school of 
analytical critics, we can be sure that Bolling’s 
work will always be welcome in those circles 
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and that his general postulates and his con- 
clusions on specific passages will often be found 
as part of the analysts’ regular armory. The 
strict unitarian, on the other hand, will be 
horrified at the thought of losing some 5 per 
cent of his [liad to Bolling before the Homeric 
Question can even be discussed, and it is un- 
likely that Bolling’s work will have any influ- 
ence on the unitarian position. But, after all, 
it is not their approval which he has tried, or 
would particularly desire, to obtain. 

It is most regrettable that a book which has 
been so carefully written, which is so scientific 
in its tone, and which forms one of the publica- 
tions of the Linguistic Society of America 
should have been so carelessly proofread, I 
find that I have noted between five hundred 
and six hundred misprints; there are about 
five hundred and fifty on pages 43-195 alone. 
Since I have made no effort to check the hun- 
dreds of references or to collate the scores of 
quotations from the scholia, the total number 
must be considerably higher even than this. It 
is true that the book is a difficult one to print 
and that these are bad times for scholarly 
printing; but, after all allowances are made for 
these factors, some six hundred misprints seem 
too many in a book of two hundred pages, even 
when the pages are uncomfortably large. Most 
of the errors involve accents and breathings in 
the Greek quotations, and we should perhaps 
recall that twenty years ago Bolling made a 
plea for abandoning Greek accents (Class. 
Weekly, XIX [1926], 235-37, in a review of 
Postgate’s Short Guide to the Accentuation of 
Ancient Greek). But these sins are only typical 
of the proofreading as a whole. Many words 
are omitted in the quotations from Homer, 
where one would have thought the metrical im- 
possibilities which result would have saved the 
text; words and phrases are omitted in the 
quotations from the scholia. An extreme exam- 
ple is Schol. A on x. 397; the scholium is intro- 
duced with a remark that Didymus reports an 
athetesis of Aristophanes, but in the quotation 
it is precisely the clause containing that state- 
ment which has been omitted. Mistakes and 
omissions in the English are much less com- 
mon, but by no means absent; on page 83, for 
instance, in the introduction to the quotation 
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read ‘‘Menelaos” for “Agamemnon.” Just as 
irritating as the frequent actual errors is the 
general lack of consistency in many details, 
which sometimes approaches whimsicality. No 
one will be surprised and few will be disturbed 
at finding some Greek names in a Latinized 
form and some not (for instance, Glaucus and 
Hephaistos), but one might expect that any 
particular name would consistently appear in 
one form. Actually, we find “Aeneas” and 
“Aineas” (but not, I think, ‘“Aineias’’), 
“Rustathius” and “Eustathios,” “Athena” 
and ‘“‘Athene,” “Ajax” and “Aias” (once on 
the same page), “‘Patroclus” and ‘“Patroklos,” 
“Teucer” and ‘Teukros” (once on the same 
page), “Helenus” and “Helenos,” with which 
we may compare “obelus” and ‘“obelos.” This 
inconstant spelling is not confined to Greek 
names; the Germans also suffer greatly; and we 
have “Walter” and “Walther,” “Hoffmann” 
and “Hofmann,” “Duentzer” and “Diintzer,” 
“Muelder” and “Miilder,” and Wecklein’s 
work is sometimes Zusaetze and sometimes 
Zusdtze. Hermann Frinkel fares the worst of 
all, appearing as “Fraenkel” and “Friinkel” 
and, finally, in the Bibliography as “L. 
Frankel.” At times consistency is obtained, 
but at the cost of correctness: Friedlinder, 
who is mentioned many times, is always 
“Friedlander”; Niigelsbach is always “Nagels- 
bach.” The same fickle spelling appears in 
English, and we have “though” and “tho,” 
“although” and “altho,” “esthetic” and “aes- 
thetic,” ‘““Alexandrians” and “‘Alexandreians,” 
“defence” and “defense,” ‘‘centres’’? (noun) 
and “centers” (verb), “criticized” and “criti- 
cised,” and, most surprising of all, the verb 
“athetize” itself is spelled with an s or a z in- 
differently (on p. 105 we have within four sen- 
tences “athetized,” “athetised,” “athetized”). 
It would seem that Bolling has taken to heart 
the dictum of Lachmann: “Summam con- 
stantiam in dicendo scribendove quaerere 
animi illiberalis est.’’ There is the same lack of 
consistency in many matters other than spell- 
ing: the use of double spaces between the sev- 
eral passages discussed, the treatment of ac- 
cents before punctuation, the punctuation at 
the end of lines placed in the critical apparatus, 
the punctuation in citations, the treatment of 














punctuation marks combined with quotation 
marks. The Greek type employed has three 
forms of circumflex accent. Some works are 
cited only by the name of the author without 
being listed in the Bibliography (e.g., Witte and 
Norden, p. 46, n. 2; Schwidop, pp. 61 and 62). 
There is some wavering between single and 
double quotation marks, though the basic 
principle seems to be to use double marks for 
Greck quotations, single for English, German, 
French, and Italian, and none for Latin. 
Usually, conjectural emendations in the scholia 
are carefully noted, even if they are fairly ob- 
vious and of no importance; but every now and 
then the indication is omitted. Often Schol. B 
and T are reported together, and variations 
between them are carefully noted, even when 
they are insignificant; at times nne is followed 
without indication of variants in the other; and 
at times a version is given which is not precisely 
that of either, without any indicationlof this fact. 
Ihavenot noted any significant variants treated 
thus, but the meticulous indication of the most 
unimportant details in some instances natural- 
ly implies that elsewhere there are no variants, 
no matter how unimportant. All these defects 
taken individually are, of course, minutiae, and 
no book can be made completely free from 
them; but they occur with such frequency in 
this work that they become distracting, and 
their cumulative effect is to give the book a 
most slovenly appearance to any but the casual 
reader—and this is not a book likely to attract 
many casual readers. 


FREDERICK M. CoMBELLACK 


University of Oregon 


Homeri Odyssea. Edited by P. von DER 
Mituuu. (“Editiones Helveticae, Series 
Graeca,” No. 4.) Basle: Helbing & Lichten- 
hahn, 1946. Pp. ix+468. 


One’s first impression on taking up this 
new edition of the Odyssey is pleasure at the 
neat exterior and the large, clear type, but one 
soon discovers that the merits of the book are 
much more than skin deep. Von der Miihll 
can be proud of his work, and Homerists will 
be grateful to him and, in fact, to all the schol- 
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ars and craftsmen who had a part in this pro- 
duction. The edition contains a short Latin 
Preface, the Greek text of the Odyssey, and a 
selected critical apparatus. One does not ex- 
pect extensive innovations in a text of Homer, 
unless it has been created to support or carry 
out some new hypothesis. The text of this edi- 
tion is orthodox and conservative and differs 
from Allen’s Oxford text only in details, main- 
ly of spelling. For instance, Von der Miihll fol- 
lows the manuscripts in reading yivouat, 
“quod apud Iones mature in usum venit, 
ideoque in Homero relinquendum est”’ (so also 
y.vwoxw). He brackets only lines which he be- 
lieves are clearly interpolations of a rhapsode, 
and these are not numerous; in Book i, for in- 
stance, he brackets only line 148, and in Book 
xii only lines 140 f. and 147. Most will accept 
his excuse for some inconsistencies in orthog- 
raphy: “Inconstantiae” reprehensionem non 
fugi, quam in Homero edendo nemo vitare 
potest nisi qui est Fickii, viri ceteroquin in- 
geniosissimi sectator” (p. vii). In establishing 
his text Von der Miihll’s aim as stated in the 
Preface was to approach the Homer known in 
Athens about Solon’s time, but he wisely recog- 
nizes that many minor variants were current 
even then. It is most unlikely that in the early 
sixth century two rhapsodes would ever recite 
any extensive passage with precisely the same 
text. In fact, the same rhapsode probably sel- 
dom, if ever, recited a long passage in precisely 
the same way twice. We moderns, so used to 
printed books and definitive texts, can hardly 
help longing for, and striving to create, a pre- 
cision, certitude, and fixity in the details of our 
Iliad and Odyssey which Homer himself would 
find it difficult even to understand. 

Because of the peculiar difficulty of choos- 
ing among variants in Homer, Von der Miihll 
resolved to give a selected critical apparatus, 
which, it appears, is not customary in the 
books of this series. The selection of materials 
for the apparatus is admirable. Manuscript 
variants are reported quite sparingly, we are 
occasionally given the readings of papyri (in- 
cluding a few published since Allen’s edition), 
and there is a large amount of useful and inter- 
esting information about the Alexandrians and 
the other ancient Homerists. The apparatus 
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also draws on the work of many modern schol- 
ars in many countries; in addition to the fa- 
miliar brave names of old, such as Bekker, 
Bentley, Cobet, Nauck, and Wolf, we find a 
number of newer names, such as Bérard, Bol- 
ling, and E. Frinkel; and there are some mod- 
est proposals by the editor himself. As a pupil 
of Wackernagel might be expected to do, Von 
der Miihll devotes a good deal of space in his 
apparatus to linguistic matters. 

The Index nominum in this edition is not so 
useful as Allen’s, because it does not give ex- 
plicit references for names which appear very 
frequently. 

Like some other contemporary Homerists, 
Von der Miihll seems somewhat apologetic for 
concerning himself with the Homeric Question. 
His own view on the Odyssey he states succinct- 
ly thus: “Equidem Odysseam sic ortam esse 
opinor, ut genuina Homeri Odyssea cum re- 
centioris poetae ‘Telemachia’ a tertio quodam 
eodemque ultimo poeta coniuncta et amplifi- 
cata sit”’ (p. ix). The critical apparatus devotes 
a rather surprising amount of space to theories 
of the Dissectors. In Book xiii, for instance, we 
find the following: “3 sqq. ad retractationem 
pertinent; 28 hine incipit particula carm. anti- 
quissimi; 68 del. Kirchhoff, tum 69 7 8’ érépn 
ponens, sed retractatio latius extenditur; 125- 
187 ab ultimo poeta orti sunt; 306-310 vet. 
carmini abiudic. v. Wilamowitz; 372-440 poeta 
contrahendo addendo carmen prim. varie 
mutavit; 397 sqq. transfiguratio Ulyxis vet. 
carmini vix inerat; 439. 440 ultimi poetae con- 
silium produnt.” Some will probably feel that 
since Von der Miihll decided that in composing 
his apparatus “omnes levioris momenti res 
erant reiciendae,”’ much, if not all, of this ma- 
terial could have been omitted without great 
loss. However, as the editor himself says: 
“Quod textus ipse talibus considerationibus 
non inquinatur, nemo ad criticorum a com- 
pluribus hodie abominatas sententias accedere 
cogetur, veritasque, si quidem non a nostris 
partibus stabit, nullatenus obruetur.” 

As one contemplates this excellent book, it 
is impossible to avoid a certain melancholy re- 
gret that in this country at least it can hardly 
attract a very large number even of that lim- 
ited group which wants to read the Odyssey of 
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Homer instead of the Odyssey of Butcher and 
Lang, A. T. Murray, or Lawrence of Arabia. 
There is no exegetical commentary for the be- 
ginner, and no erratic text for the specialist. 
Although there is a critical apparatus (and 
a very interesting one), it contains a great 
deal which a person interested in Homer 
rather than in Homeric scholarship will ignore, 
and it will not, and is not intended to, replace 
Ludwich and Allen for the scholar interested 
in textual details. Even the rare and enviable 
person who just wants to read the poetry of 
Homer might well prefer (if he could get it) 
the beautiful text edition produced in Hol- 
land shortly before the war and containing 
the Iliad as well as the Odyssey (Homer? Ilias 
Odyssea, edited by Bruyn and Spoelder 
(Haarlem, 1937]). 

In its externals this book leaves little to be 
desired. It is most attractively bound, though, 
to be sure, the cover is too delicate in substance 
and color to retain its beauty long. The printing 
is amazingly accurate, and errors of any kind 
are very few indeed; I have noted none of any 
importance. 

FREDERICK M. CoMBELLACK 


University of Oregon 


Homer og det homeriske Spérgsmaal. By PER 
Krarup. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, 1945. Pp. 246. Kr. 6.75. 


Readers may be glad to learn of the exist- 
ence of this recent book on ‘Homer and the 
Homeric Question” by one of the younger 
Danish scholars and to be told something con- 
cerning the nature of the work. Such a book by 
a Scandinavian scholar has a special interest 
at the monent, since the Homeric Question has 
been very much to the front in the three coun- 
tries. To the stimulus of Nilsson’s Homer and 
Mycenae there has been added that of the 
Swedish excavations in Greece and the im- 
portant Mycenaean objects brought to light. 
Inevitably, emphasis has been placed on the 
problem of the relation of archeological dis- 
coveries to the Homeric poems and on that of 
the period to which the civilization described 
in them belongs. Krarup takes cognizance of 
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all this but writes primarily as a literary critic 
with a unitarian point of view, if the word may 
be applied to a scholar who believes that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are the works of two dis- 
tinct poets. In this he claims to follow the 
tradition of Danish scholars from Madvig on, 
who—except for J. L. Heiberg—have been op- 
posed to excessive separatism (pp. 26-27). 

His book is simple and elementary in form 
and is not addressed primarily to the scholar 
but shows an extensive knowledge of literature 
and considerable independence. Passages dis- 
cussed are normally given in translation, the 
version used—except when a difficulty calls 
for more careful analysis—being the approxi- 
mately line-by-line hexameter translation by 
Wilster, first published in full in 1836-37. 
After a brief Preface and Introduction the au- 
thor devotes three short chapters to the history 
of the Homeric Question (pp. 13-34). Next fol- 
lows the analysis of the Jliad (pp. 35-124) and 
the Odyssey (pp. 125-216). Three concluding 
chapters are devoted to the formation and 
origin of the poems (pp. 217-38). There is a 
brief Bibliography (pp. 239-42), an index 
of ancient authors cited (p. 243), an index of 
modern authors cited but not listed in the 
Bibliography (pp. 243-44), and a subject index 
(pp. 244-46). These seem reasonably accurate. 
The paper and printing are excellent. 

The author indicates his own attitude and 
approach in the chapters on the history of the 
Homeric Question. In the chapter on nine- 
teenth-century scholarship he states as his 
conviction that linguistic analysis cannot de- 
termine the relative ages of sections. Aeolic 
forms may have been inserted merely on ac- 
count of the strength of the tradition, while, 
even in parts which have been thought to be- 
long to the old Aeolic stratum, there are 
Ionic forms which cannot be removed without 
violence (p. 22). In the third chapter, which 
deals with new points of view, he attributes 
special importance to C. M. Bowra’s Tradition 
and Design in the Iliad, M. P. Nilsson’s 
Homer and Mycenae, and Wolfgang Schade- 
waldt’s Iliasstudien. Milman Parry’s name 
occurs only in the Bibliography and two foot- 
notes (pp. 24, n. 2, and 28, n. 1), but his influ- 
ence can be traced in Krarup’s interpretation. 
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Peculiarities of style, such as the repetitions 
and the epithets, are explained as due to the 
fact that the poems were intended to be heard 
rather than read. What the poets have learned 
from their predecessors is the epic technique 
with its standard words and expressions. Some 
distinction is also suggested between the tradi- 
tional and the new elements in Homer. “All 
the most beautiful and touching scenes in the 
poems undoubtedly are the invention of the 
poet” (p. 33). “Except for Paris and Priam, the 
Trojan heroes, too, bear good Greek names. 
The myth certainly had little to tell concern- 
ing the ancient Trojans, so that here there was 
a rich opportunity for innovation” (ibid.). 
Thus Hector is largely the creation of the poet, 
and, among the Greeks, the same seems to be 
true of Patroclus. The elevation of the wrath 
of Achilles to the leading motif in the Iliad is 
also the poet’s own innovation. From this gen- 
eral point of view, Krarup proceeds to his 
analysis of the two poems. It is, of course, im- 
possible to summarize this satisfactorily in a 
review, but a few points will be noted. 

The prooemium of the liad announces two 
themes, the wrath and the consequence of the 
wrath (p. 38). Combine this with Krarup’s 
stress on the poet’s love of suspense and the 
postponement of an anticipated action or de- 
cision, and it is easy to understand that he can 
fit the entire poem into this plan. In addition, 
the epic tradition and the demands of the 
audience are taken into account. The Cata- 
logue of Ships undoubtedly is old. It served 
the purpose of giving fuller information con- 
cerning the participants in the expedition. 
‘‘Homer’s audience in all likelihood knew the 
Catalogue and expected it in every poem which 
dealt with the Trojan War” (p. 48). The 
Doloneia is not very essential structurally and 
even in antiquity was frequently regarded as 
a later insertion. Recent archeological investi- 
gations, however, have shown that as early as 
the first part of the sixth century the theme 
was known in Corinth as a part of the Iliad (p. 
79).! The story of Patroclus is so intimately 

1 For this point K. Friis Johansen, Iliaden i tidlig 
gresk Kunst [‘‘ The Iliad in Early Greek Art’) (‘‘Studier 
fra Sprog- og Oltidsforskning,’’ No. 165 (Copenhagen, 


1934]), pp. 39 and 145, is cited. Johansen’s argument 
is based on a cylix from the first quarter of the sixth 
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connected with the main theme that any 
thought of a separate poem must be aban- 
doned. In all likelihood, as J. A. Scott argued 
(The ,Unity of Homer (Berkeley, 1921], pp. 
235 ff.), Patroclus, like Hector, is essentially 
the creation of the poet (p. 96). The sugges- 
tion that Books xxiii and xxiv, or at least the 
latter, do not belong to a poem on the wrath 
of Achilles is mistaken. The structure of the 
Iliad is symmetrical and, after the crescendo in 
the sketch of the outbreak of the wrath, the 
diminuendo of the last two books is the only 
natural conclusion (p. 113). 

The unity of the Odyssey is treated as a more 
debatable question, since the separatists are 
still at work, as is seen in P. von der Miihll’s 
article in Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband 
VII (1940). Krarup, however, is fully con- 
century (his own Fig. 6 from Mon. Piot, XVI [1909], 
Pl. 13; ef. Payne, Necrocorinthia, No. 996). On each 
side a pair of hoplites in combat is represented and, 
back of each hoplite, a mounted attendant. On one 
side are Achilles attended by Phoenix, and Hector at- 
tended by Sarpedon; on the other side, the two Ajaxes 
and Aeneas attended by Hippocles. The vase has been 
used as an example of the absurd way in which names 
for figures were sometimes chosen. But it is absurd 
only if the purpose of the artist was to supply illustra- 
tions. This certainly was not his aim. From the types 
available to him he has selected those suited to the 
space to be filled and has then tried to add interest to 
the pictures by connecting them with famous combats 
from the Trojan War, though he has given no indi- 
viduality to the figures but merely attached names to 
them. For the two Ajaxes and Aeneas, he must have 
had in mind the last part of the struggle for the body 
of Patroclus. A natural counterpart is the combat be- 
tween Achilles and Hector. Since the two were alone 
at the time, the artist himself had to select names for 
the attendants, and he chose Phoenix, who was the 
closest intimate of Achilles after the death of Patro- 
clus, and Sarpedon, who, next to Hector, was the 
bravest champion in the Trojan ranks. Since Sarpe- 
don is not a popular figure in legend, the mere mention 
of him proves acquaintance with the Iliad. In addition 
to the figures discussed, ‘there is a representation of 
Dolon under one of the handles. His appearance in this 
company can only mean that the Doloneia was con- 
sidered a part of the Iliad. In this interpretation 
Johansen largely follows the discussion of Pottier in 
Mon, Piot, XVI, 107-13. The latter summarizes the 
method of the artist as “utilisation de formules con- 
nues, avec addition de noms épiques"’ (p. 113). He, 
too, considers the presence of Dolon as proof that he 
belongs in the Jliad and, in his opinion, as early as the 
seventh century (p. 110). His description is fuller than 
that of Johansen. A point not mentioned by the lat- 
ter—but not essential to his argument—is that each 
of the four mounted men is leading a second horse. 
This point is more important for a study of the usage 
of Aippeis than for the Homeric Question. 


vinced of the essential unity and is in general 
agreement with Felix Jacoby’s article, “Die 
geistige Physiognomie der Odyssee”’ (Antike, 
TX [1933], 159-94). The atmosphere—realistic 
rather than heroic—is entirely different from 
that of the Iliad. The hero, the adventures, 
and the voyages are derived from an entirely 
distinct sphere, but the poet has desired to 
connect his hero with the great legends of thie 
past and has raised him to a higher level than 
that of mere fairytale, novelette, and folk tale. 
Asa result, there is not the same unity of spirit 
as in the Iliad; the material was too hetero- 
geneous (p. 130). Since a happy ending was 
called for, the tragic outlook on life which 
characterizes the earlier epic is entirely lack- 
ing. Folk tales are distinguished from the 
realistic elements by narration in the first per- 
son. In addition, there are also such fanciful 
features as the account of the Phaeacians, 
which, however, bears the stamp of the poet’s 
own time rather than that of the heroic age. 
Tales of travel and the old motif of the hero 
who returns home though he has been thought 
dead are placed in the contemporary _polis- 
culture of Ionia (pp. 131-32). The gods, and 
particularly Athene, have degenerated into 
little more than epic technique—a device for 
setting action in motion (p. 134). Though the 
story of the son who goes in search of his 
father is mentioned as a motif originally 
independent, Telemachus in the Odyssey exists 
merely for the sake of his father and his part 
in the action. Nor does the text offer any justi- 
fication for the theory of a separate poem (pp. 
136-37). The Telemacheia is unthinkable 
without Odysseus (p. 160) and shows, through- 
out, traits characteristic of the rest of the poem 
(pp. 160-67). 

In his account of the origin of the poems, 
Krarup starts from the archeological data. In 
connection with the Mycenaean civilization he 
remarks that finds in Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, and even Italy show that 
it was an age of expansion, but one character- 
ized, in all likelihood, by trade as much as by 
military undertakings. Hence it may not be 
quite correct to speak of it as a “viking age” 
(p. 219). The poems in their present form con- 
tain traits from the Mycenaean age down to 
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the age of colonization, but these traits are not 
used in such a way that they can be em- 
ployed for dating sections of the poems. As 
examples of Mycenaean finds which can be 
linked with Homer, he places special emphasis 
on “Nestor’s cup’? and the bronze helmet from 
Dendra published by Persson (pp. 221-22).s 
In general, however, the culture depicted by 
Homer is not Mycenaean but belongs to a 
later period. There are reminiscences from 
Minoan and Mycenaean times, and these may 
include the references to Agamemnon as a 
great king with vassals under him. On the 
other hand, the conditions on Ithaca depicted 
in the Odyssey belong rather to the age of 
nobles, while the Thersites incident reflects 
discussions in contemporary assemblies. The 
epic tradition also explains the references to 
weapons as bronze‘ and the omission of the 
Dorians (except in Od. xix. 177) (pp. 223-25). 
In general, contemporary material outweighs 
Mycenaean. Examples are cremation, the 
Phoenicians, and the temples, which are 
typical of the geometric period. Likewise, the 
omission of Mycenaean phenomena is 
striking. There is no reference to the great ex- 
port of ceramics; instead, the Phoenicians con- 
trol the trade-routes. Moreover, there are no 
references to animal combats; none to cham- 
ber or tholos tombs; and none to the fine fres- 

2 The relationship between the famous Mycenaean 
gold cup and Nestor’s cup has been challenged re- 
cently by Arne Furumark (‘Nestor’s Cup and the 
Mycenaean Dove Goblet,’’ Eranos Rudbergianus 
[1946], pp. 41-53) and by Rhys Carpenter (Folk Tale, 
Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics [Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1946], p. 30). Furumark finds no similari- 
ties except the presence of doves near the handles; and 


even here there are differences. Carpenter considers 
the birds on the Mycenaean cup hawks. 


‘Axel W. Persson, New Tombs at Dendra near 
Midea (Lund, 1942), pp. 119-25. For this helmet Pers- 
son asserts that there are no parallels from later peri- 
ods, while, on the other hand, it fits Homeric descrip- 
tions. “Once again an unexpected find from the My- 
cenaean Age has come to the defence of Homer against 
those who have traced additions and have sought ex- 
planations of Homeric descriptions in younger civili- 
zations" (p. 125). The sentence quoted, with its im- 
plication that the culture depicted by Homer is essen- 
tially Mycenaean, has been criticized by Axel Boéthius 
in a discussion of the Dendra finds, which otherwise 
contains high praise for Persson’s work (Svenska Dag- 
bladet, July 29, 1943). 

‘This is true for certain weapons but not for de- 
fensive armor, which continued to be made of bronze 
toa much later date (ef. Carpenter, op. cit., p. 87). 
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coes, floors, and pillars of the palaces.’ As a 
whole, the civilization depicted is strikingly 
different from the Mycenaean civilization re- 
vealed by archeology. The recognition of this 
situation means that the Homeric poems can 
be used as a source for the study of the eighth 
and, to some extent, the seventh centuries, 
while all attempts to date Homer in the 
eleventh or tenth centuries must be abandoned 
(p. 228): In his treatment of the archeological 
problems, Krarup acknowledges great in- 
debtedness to the reconstruction of Boéthius 
as presented in a lecture at the University of 
Aarhus and in the article already cited (in n. 
3). Those who had the privilege of discussing 
the subject with Professor Boéthius during his 
visit to this country in 1938 will recognize the 
point of view. 

After a brief survey of the ancient evidence, 
the author is now ready for his final conclu- 
sion. When the poems as we have them were 
shaped, there must have existed a highly 
diversified mass of song and legend dealing 
particularly with the Trojan War. This had 
been carried by emigrants from Greece to Asia 
Minor. The poet of the Iliad belongs in the 
age of the nobles to a period of increasing 
prosperity, in which the Greeks once more be- 
gan to sail the sea and compete with the 
Phoenicians. The Odyssey seems to be the work 

5 Another omission, not given by Krarup but de- 
serving consideration, is that of the Mycenaean lamps 
and methods of illumination. I owe this point to the 
article by Boéthius cited in n. 3. Persson, in a discus- 
sion of Minoan-Mycenaean lamps (op. cit., pp. 102— 
11), points out that these disappear during the geo- 
metric period. The only mention of a lamp in Homer 
is in Od. xix. 34; otherwise, illumination is from the 
hearth or by torches and braziers. The disappearance 
of the lamp is probably to be explained by a decline 
in olive culture at the time of the Doric migrations, 
whether this was due exclusively to devastation or, as 
Persson tentatively suggests, to a deterioration of cli- 
mate. Persson considers the Mycenaean lamps a proof 
that the one reference in the Odyssey to a lamp is not 
an anachronism. Others are more likely to feel that, 
except for this one reference, the Homeric poems de- 
scribe a culture in which lamps were not used. The im- 
plication of the single occurrence of dixvos, the com- 
mon classical Greek name for lamp, must be left to 
others. If, as Persson believes, there was a complete 
break between Mycenaean and later lamps (Broneer, 
Terracotta Lamps [‘‘Corinth,”’ Vol. IV, Part II (1930)], 
p. 5, is less certain), it is unlikely that the Mycenaean 
name continued to be applied to the very same utensil. 


In that case the word belongs to the period after the 
reintroduction of lamps. 
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of a somewhat later poet (pp. 233-34). As the 
date for the composition of the Jliad, Krarup 
suggests the middle or the last part of the 
eighth century, with the Odyssey not much 
later (p. 236). This does not seem quite con- 
sistent with the statement (p. 228) that the 
poems can be used to some extent for the study 
of the culture of the seventh century. The 
earliest evidence for the use of the text of 
Homer comes from the mainland of Greece ca. 
600 B.c. Krarup follows Johansen (op. cit., 
pp. 135 f.) in holding that the Homeric poems 
involved in Cleisthenes of Sicyon's prohibition 
of performances by rhapsodes were the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and he couples with this the 
archeological evidence for the knowledge of 
the Iliad at near-by Corinth. He follows the 
same scholar (op. cit., pp. 1386-45) in believing 
that, though the Homeric poems were known 
at Athens at an earlier date, Hipparchus con- 
tributed greatly to giving them prominence. 
As for the alleged interpolations by Peisistra- 
tus, it has been proved that the longest of 
these, the Doloneia, even at an earlier date was 
recognized as a part of the [liad (pp. 236-37). 

J. A. O, LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric 
Epics. By Ruys CARPENTER. (“Sather Clas- 
sical Lectures,” Vol. XX.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1946. Pp. x +198. $2.50. 

Rhys Carpenter has the faculty of con- 
structing a hypothesis in such a way that it 
emerges with startling clarity and conveys a 
sense of incontrovertible validity. With its re- 
jection of treasured traditional theories and its 
audacious introduction of the novel, his meth- 
od inevitably administers a series of shocks to 
his readers or his audience; but, when one 
recovers from these shocks, one is delighted 
with the brilliance of his presentation. In this 
new volume on the Homeric Question he has 
made another novel approach—certainly the 
only valid reason for again raising the ques- 
tion. The eight lectures comprising the twen- 
tieth volume of Sather Lectures are printed as 
they were composed and thus contain slightly 
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more material than it was possible to present 
within the prescribed lecture periods. A “‘Post- 
script: 1946,” written a year after the lectures 
were delivered (pp. 184 ff.), and a very useful 
Index complete the volume. Carpenter wished 
in the printed form to preserve the illusion of 
lectures for an intelligent, but not necessarily 
specialized, audience. Therefore, his argu- 
ments are not expanded so fully as they could 
have been; there is no systematic and thorough 
documentation, so that only a few footnotes 
occur; and there is no bibliography. Obviously, 
any attempt at an adequate documentation, 
in view of the overwhelmingly enormous litera- 
ture on the Homeric Question, would have 
altered the character of the book completely. 
In its present form, despite the mass of highly 
technical material, it should be thoroughly in- 
telligible to the layman. The specialist will 
recognize most of the allusions. 

Following the work of Milman Parry, 
Carpenter puts forward the thesis that the 
Homeric poems are oral compositions. They 
were not written down at the time of their 
composition but were composed in the mind; 
they were not read but were heard and re- 
tained in the memory. As we have them—and 
we have them substantially in the form in 
which they were composed—they represent 
the culmination of a long tradition of oral 
poetry in Greece. They are not even our first 
examples of written literature, for the work of 
Hesiod and Archilochus, which was never oral 
literature, is antecedent. Hesiod’s poems were 
composed sometime within the period 650- 
575 B.c., while the Homeric poems were first 
veduced to written form in Athens under the 
Peisistratidae. This revival of the Peisistratean 
recension of Homer is essential in the opinion 
of Carpenter, who states it as his conviction 
that, if antiquity had recorded no such re- 
cension, modern scholarship would have been 
forced to invent it as the only hypothesis 
capable of explaining the facts. This position is 
not fully argued but is based on the extreme 
unlikelihood that documents of such great 
length as the Homeric poems would have been 
put in written form before the sixth century. 
Carpenter assigns the actual composition of 
the poems to fairly precise dates and is in ac- 
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cord with most modern writers on the subject 
in preferring a much later date than the tradi- 
tional one. The Iliad is referred to the second 
quarter of the seventh century on the follow- 
ing grounds: the reference to the destruction of 
the Phrygian kingdom in Book iii (676 B.c.); 
the reference to Egyptian Thebes in Book ix, 
which cannot be older than the seventh cen- 
tury; the alleged reference in Book vi to the 
seated female statue kept within a closed 
shrine, which is improbable before the seventh 
century; the reflection of early archaic classical 
times in the Catalogue of Ships. 

The Odyssey, on the other hand, was com- 
posed about fifty years after the Iliad. This 
date is based on a somewhat intricate argu- 
ment about the use of the Bolbitinic and Ca- 
nopic mouths of the Nile; the interruption in 
the ivory supply to Greece; the general geo- 
graphical outlook of the poem. All this leads to 
the decade 630-620 B.c. 

Unity of authorship for the two poems is 
impossible. The poet of the Jliad has a tre- 
mendous grasp of character, his portrayal of 
which is one of the greatest elements in the 
poem. This is not true of the poet of the 
Odyssey. Differences of interests and en- 
thusiasms are displayed by the two poems. If 
they were by the same author, the Odyssey 
should be his youthful work and not, as has 
been demonstrated, fifty years younger than 
the Iliad. Language and syntax tests are dis- 
carded as invalid, for the epic language had be- 
come a sort of lingua franca of the poets, and 
in fifty years it sustained only negligible 
changes. Carpenter does not raise the question 
of the utterly different concepts of the two 
poems, which might possibly have sprung from 
the genius of one author. 

An understanding of Homer involves the 
study of saga, fiction, and folk tale. “Saga” is 
used in the sense of oral tradition three or four 
or five hundred years old. ‘Fiction’? means the 
poet’s borrowing from his own experience and 
from his own material world. Under “folk 
tale” are included the appeal to magic and the 
use of specific patterns formed on fundamental 
human desires and fears. In the study of saga 
the author seeks to demolish the notion that 
Homer really knew anything about Myce- 
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naean civilization, and he makes short work of 
the few details on which reliance has been 
placed as proof of Mycenaean elements in 
Homer. An interesting illustration is the chal- 
lenge of the identification of Nestor’s cup with 
the famous gold cup from the fourth shaft 
grave at Mycenae.! The material environment 
of Homeric epic fails utterly to report the 
actualities of Mycenaean culture as revealed 
by archeology. On the other hand, it abounds 
in elements belonging to the early “orientaliz- 
ing” period of classical Greek civilization. 
There are, then, only two well-defined strata 
in the poems: (1) the stratum of saga, refer- 
able to the Mycenaean Age, based on very re- 
mote hearsay; (2) the stratum of fiction, refer- 
able to the poet’s own age and environment. 
This disposes of any imagined cultural strati- 
fication in the poems. The Iliad shows little 
trace of folk tale, although it can be traced in 
such reminiscences as the Bellerophon, Phoe- 
nix, and Meleager stories. Fiction triumphs 
over saga in the topographical setting and 
the whole cultural environment, and over folk 
tale in the organization of plot and the de- 
velopment of character. In fact, the true Troy 
of saga was not located on the Hellespont at 
all (chap. iii). Homer was well acquainted with 
the geography of the Troad and fixed his story 
there. Two historical events that may have 
been responsible for the tradition out of which 
the legend of the Trojan War was evolved take 
us some distance from the traditional Troy: a 
great Achaean raid on Egypt about 1190 B.c., 
documented by Egyptian records; and the 
Aeolic displacement of the Etruscan Tyrrhe- 
nians, which is equated with the Trojan mi- 
gration. 

The organic unity of the Jliad, while it does 
not afford certain proof, should at least 
prejudice us in favor of the unity of its author- 
ship. The epic is the spiritual ancestor of Attic 
drama. 

In the Odyssey the folk-tale element is 
much more pronounced. The poet accepted the 
tale of Troy and of Odysseus, the Greek 

1 For a detailed proof of the false identification of 
the two which has come to hand since the publication 
of Carpenter’s book, cf. Furumark, ‘‘Nestor’s Cup and 


the Mycenaean Dove Goblet,”’ in Eranos Rudbergia- 
nus (Eranos, XLIV [1946], 43 ff.). 
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warrior who fought at Troy. But he combined 
with this a folk tale rationalized out of the 
bear legends which at some distant period 
were brought into Greece out of northern 
lands. Chapter vi, “The Cult of the Sleeping 
Bear,” collects evidence of an ancient bear 
ritual in Greece, appearing in various disguised 
forms but certainly indicating an immortality 
cult centered about some mysterious being 
who, after feasting, retires to some subter- 
ranean hiding place, whence, after the illusion 
of death, he once again emerges upon the 
earth to prove the hope of immortality. It is 
assumed that this cult was imported into 
Greece by Thracian tribes, but the ultimate 
home of the bear cult is in the northeast Euro- 
pean forests. It cannot be native to Greece. 
It survived in Greece only in a few peculiar 
practices and in an epic poet’s story. It still 
survives today in the ground-hog superstition 
of Candlemas Day (p. 155). Panzer (Studien 
zur germanischen Sagengeschichte, Vol. I) de- 
veloped the thesis that the ultimate plot of 
Beowulf is a folk tale which he calls the ““Bear- 
son.” From many variants of the story in 
many languages he constructed a master- 
pattern which he then compared with Beowulf 
and found that it fitted in all details. In chap- 
ter vii, “The Folk Tale of the Bear’s Son,” 
Carpenter applies this same pattern to the 
legend of Odysseus and finds a parallel on 
every point. Even Odysseus’ jest with the 
Cyclops that his name is outis is turned to ac- 
count, and the suggestion is made that the 
name means “Big Ears,” indicating his animal 
origin. In substantiation of his point here, 
Carpenter might have recalled that in [liad iii 
Odysseus is likened by Priam to a thick- 
fleeced ram and that Antenor’s remarks about 
his looks are scarcely complimentary. One 
point remains to be explained—that so unedi- 
fying a story as that of the Bearson should 
have persisted for so many centuries. The ex- 
planation lies in the immortality theme, 
which would appeal to the heroic singer every- 
where. 

In the Odyssey, then, we have a sacred 
myth based on an animal cult which has some- 
how been transformed from sacred legend into 
heroic saga. The Odyssey is thus a complex of 


saga material borrowed from the Trojan story; 
folk tale borrowed from the Bearson story; 
and, finally and most important, the details 
furnished by the poet’s own invention and 
imagination, such as the lesser homely char- 
acters, which so greatly resemble the minor 
accessory characters of Greek tragedy. The 
background of Penelope remains somewhat 
obscure. She is perhaps a convenient mytho- 
logical character developed by the poet in con- 
trast to the infamous wife of Agamemnon, 
whose story is mentioned with such unneces- 
sary frequency in the Odyssey. The geo- 
graphical controversy with regard to the 
Odyssey is briefly introduced and ends in the 
conclusion that the earlier setting of Odysseus’ 
home was Corfu. This locale was violently, but 
not completely, transformed into the island of 
Thiaki, which the classical Greeks certainly 
considered the home of Odysseus. 

It is in the connection of the Odyssey story 
with the Bearson folk tale that Carpenter as- 
serts that the chief contribution of his lectures 
lies—that is, the discovery of the folk-tale 
background common to Greek and northern 
European saga establishes the thesis that, in 
order to investigate the ultimate origin of 
Homeric epic, we must look to the north, not 
to the east or to the south. 

The lectures are done with great persuasive- 
ness and charm. Carpenter is an intrepid ad- 
venturer into the realm of hypothesis. As he 
says (p. 63), “a halfhearted theory is no 
theory at all; and every hypothesis (if only in 
test of its folly) should be thought out to its 
final conclusions.” The lecture technique to 
which the volume adheres makes it inevitable 
that traditional theories should be discarded 
quite summarily and novel points of view and 
hypotheses advanced without adequate proof. 
But the book is most stimulating. Further ex- 
ploration is necessary on many points before a 
conclusive verdict can be reached, and it is to 
be hoped that Carpenter will see fit to elabo- 
rate some of his hypotheses with further 
articles. The present volume is a bright com- 
panion to the other Homeric studies in the 
“Sather Classical Lectures.” 


GERTRUDE SMITH 


University of Chicago 


























Antike und Renaissance: Uber Nachleben wnd 
Weiterwirken der alten in der neueren Kunst. 
By ArNotp von Sauis. Erlenbach-Ziirich: 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1947. Pp. 280+64 
pls.+30 illus. 

It is rare that a reviewer finds nothing in a 
book to enable him to fulfil his traditional duty 
of captiousness. It is still rarer that he lays 
down a long but succinct volume asking, like 
Oliver Twist, for more. In both such condi- 
tions, however, the eminent Swiss professor 
places the reviewer, reducing the latter’s task 
to little else than an interpretative summary of 
the contents. 

One of the reasons for the desire for more is 
that the author, within the well-defined 
bounds which he has set himself and within 
the felicitous and intelligent scheme in which 
he has cast the results of his research, con- 
stantly touches upon, and is obliged to pass 
briefly over, related topics that he fully reveals 
himself capable of treating as fascinatingly 
as he does the subjects in the volume that he 
has written. Instead of attempting a kind of 
vast and systematic handbook on the super- 
abundant material obtruded by the affiliations 
of the art of the Renaissance with the ancient 
past, he has composed seven extended chapters 
on the influence that certain classical monu- 
ments exercised in Italy of the Quattrocento 
and Cinquecento. He prefaces the chapters 
with an Introduction in which he not only 
composes one of the soundest and most percep- 
tive of all general discussions of the Renais- 
sance but clearly defines the limits to which he 
restricts himself; and he adds a Conclusion 
that permits him to emphasize the fact which he 
justly appreciates throughout the book, i.e., 
the originality with which the great majority of 
artists in the Renaissance wove the borrow- 
ings from the antique as mere suggestions into 
their own highly individual manners. We find 
in the Conclusion, also, one of the many 
passages in which he tantalizes us by all too 
concise reference to other themes that he plain- 
ly could have developed, for he stresses the 
continuation in the modern period of the same 
hew sort of employment of classical motifs as 
in the Renaissance, using as illustrations works 
of Manet, Renoir, and Bécklin. 
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After having deliberately confined himself 
to the sculpture and painting of Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (although he 
everywhere shows that he could have in- 
structed and pleased us just as well in the 
domains of northern Europe and especially of 
architecture, a major art to which, indeed, he 
dedicates a short but illuminating section of 
his Introduction), he begins the body of his 
volume with an exposition of the almost in- 
credible influence exerted by the discovery, at 
least as early as 1493, of the ornamentation of 
certain rooms in Nero’s Golden House. The 
chief consequence was the complete change in 
decorative repertory, the substitution of the 
wayward grotesques, as in Pintoricchio, 
Perugino, Signorelli, and, above all, Raphael, 
for the chaster arabesques of the earlier 
Renaissance; but Professor von Salis also con- 
siders the effect upon artists’ compositions 
exercised by the mythological paintings in the 
Golden House, some of which have now faded 
to invisibility but are known to us through 
drawings and descriptions of those who once 
could see them. An example is his provisional 
derivation of the two versions of the ‘Spo- 
salizio” by Perugino in the museum at Caen 
(sometimes attributed rather to Lo Spagna) 
and by Raphael in the Brera at Milan from a 
fresco of the meeting of Paris and Helen. This 
supplies one of a great number of instances in 
the book where the caviling reviewer would 
perhaps wish, instead, to find an explanation 
in the contention that the artistic sense of the 
ancient masters and their successors in the 
Renaissance might independently have arrived 
at similar poses and arrangements of the 
figures; but Von Salis, with the caution and 
the habit of viewing a problem from all angles 
that mark the scholar and distinguish the 
whole book, never fails to forestall the critic by 
weighing and even admitting such possibilities 
himself, usually adducing arguments so cogent 
in support of his own preference to discern an 
ancient source that he is likely to convince the 
doubter. 

In the second chapter he elucidates the 
probability that Raphael’s ‘“Entombment” in 
its ultimate conception and even to a certain 
extent Michael Angelo’s early “Piet” stem from 
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a representation of the transportation of the 
dying Meleager on some Hellenistic sarcoph- 
agus. The origins of certain battle-scenes in 
the Renaissance are shown, in the third chap- 
ter, to be sculptures on the Arch of Constan- 
tine and, particularly, memories of the cele- 
brated painting of Alexander’s Battle by the 
Greek Philoxenus, handed down through the 
centuries by imitations in ancient manuscripts 
and reliefs. The fourth chapter, with the con- 
tinual piquancy and even humor of idea and 
expression that always save the author from 
dryness or pedantry, he entitles “The Suffer- 
ings of a Boy.” There is here traced the long 
history of the motif of the “Thorn Extractor” 
even in the Middle Ages, to which it was 
known through gems, coins, and the like as 
intermediaries before, about 1471, Italy be- 
came familiar with the celebrated statue; but 
he startles us in this chapter with his tentative 
belief that the not too intellectual Benozzo 
Gozzoli had his eyes sufficiently open to lift 
from some ancient representation, transmitted 
to him in an as yet not surely ascertained way, 
the curious mode of administering a whipping 
to one of Augustine’s boyish companions in the 
scene of genre that in his customary fashion he 
has made out of the saint’s schooling in his 
cycle of frescoes in Sant’ Agostino at San 
Gemignano. It is perhaps here most that one 
could take exception to a derivation from the 
classic past on the ground that such might 
have been a form of punishment in Italy of 
the fifteenth century, a solution, however, 
that Von ‘Salis himself once more anticipates 
criticism by proposing as one of the possibili- 
ties. Correspondingly, the posture of the girl 
receiving a basket of grapes in the fresco of the 
vintage in preparation for Noah’s drunkenness 
in Benozzo’s series in the Campo Santo at Pisa 
could be a spontaneous creation of the artist 
rather than, as the writer thinks, a suggestion 
from the form of a Bacchante on a Dionysiac 
sarcophagus. 

The fifth chapter, which turns to the groups 
of the Laocoén and the three Graces, traverses 
better-trodden ground, yet always guides us 
into new and unexplored bypaths. The artistic 
descendants of the torso in the Vatican signed 


by Apollonius (of Athens) constitute the sub- 
ject of the sixth chapter, the most brilliant sec- 
tion of which is the penetrating analysis of the 
evolution, in Michael Angelo’s mind, of the 
designs for the Sistine ceiling and the torso’s 
role in their modification. With his literary 
gifts, Professor von Salis, like John Addington 
Symonds, transmutes the chapters and sec- 
tions of his book into elegant essays in belles 
lettres, clothing his inexhaustible and erudite 
information for the specialist in a form that 
entices ever further perusal by the layman. 
Such is pre-eminently the character not only 
of the analysis of the Sistine ceiling but, above 
all, of the final and most captivating chapter, 
which unfolds for us the amazing phenomenon 
of the thematic similarity of the embellishing 
frescoes in the Villa Farnesina, which the 
banker, Agostino Chigi, constructed on the 
banks of the Tiber in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in a corresponding edifice of the first 
century B.c. on the same spot that, discovered 
only in 1879 and excavated, could not have 
been known to the Cinquecento. Von Salis 
seeks an explanation in a factor that he often 
calls into play, the “inner homogeneity”’ exist- 
ing between the civilizations of ancient Rome 
and of the partially paganized High Renais- 
sance in Italy. The culminating similarity in 
the pictorial decoration of the two buildings is 
found in the fresco of a maid adorning Aphro- 
dite with a crown in one of the ancient bed- 
rooms and Sodoma’s fresco of Alexander ex- 
tending to Roxana a hymeneal crown in the 
marriage-chamber of Agostino Chigi. It is 
here, in his beautifully written last pages, that 
Von Salis rises above the scholar to the poet as 
he interprets the symbolism which makes pro- 
fane love “Die Krone des Lebens.” The fact 
that Sodoma’s fresco is one of several endeav- 
ors in the Renaissance to reproduce the famous 
version of the subject by the Greek painter 
Aétion, all of them going back eventually to a 
first endeavor by Raphael in a sketch, gives 
the writer an opportunity for a brief discus- 
sion, which again, if he had wished, he could 
have expanded into an additional chapter, of 
the widespread taste of the period for such 
resuscitations of lost classical masterpieces, 
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most familiarly illustrated by Botticelli’s re- 
versions to Apelles. 

Even my fragmentary epitome of the con- 
tents of the book has been so worded as to 
bring into relief some of its many high merits. 
Others could be selected, if space allowed, to 
demonstrate how indispensable it is to the 
students of antiquity and of the Renaissance 
alike and how inviting to the general reader. 
Professor von Salis always illuminates his ma- 
terial with the radiating breadth provided by 
his saturation in the history, culture, and 
literature both of the classic era and of Italy in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He does 
not dull the flow of his almost romantic exposi- 
tion with footnotes, but it needs only a glance 
at his Appendix to realize how entirely con- 
versant he is with the tremendous array of 
bibliography on the subject. His discussion of 
the old Greek and Roman monuments will 
stand by itself as of paramount importance to 
the archeologist who does not wish to pursue 
the story further into the Renaissance; but so 
rich is he in original contributions to our un- 
derstanding of the debt of the later epoch to 
antiquity that he is not at pains in the text to 
claim them for himself in distinction from the 
labors of others listed in the Appendix. Al- 
ready well known for his writings on classical 
archeology and even on Swiss politics, he 
brings to this volume the fruit, as he states in 
his Foreword, of a devoted investigation of the 
subject stretching over thirty-five years, and 
the result is a production of the ripest and 
loftiest type of scholarship. The reviewer ends 
as he began, petitioning for more. The study of 
the themes and compositions of works of art 
often passes indissolubly into the question of 
style, as Professor von Salis constantly illus- 
trates, but he is entirely equal to the pleasant 
undertaking of a separate book on the influence 
that the ancient models enjoyed in forming 
what we call in the stricter sense the style or 
styles of the Renaissance, as, for example, in 
the case of the Praxitelean qualities of 
Ghiberti. 


CHANDLER R. Post 


Harvard University 
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Excavations at Olynthus, Part XII: Domestic 
and Public Architecture. By Davin M. 
Rosinson. (“The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology,’ No. 36.) 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 
xxx-+519+273 pls. and 2 maps. $30.00. 
The first 322 pages and the plates of this 

beautifully printed volume report the dis- 

coveries made by Dr. Robinson in his excava- 
tions of 1938 at Olynthus; the rest of the book 
contains an excursus on pebble mosaics (pp. 

323-68), an excursus on the oecus unit by Dr. 

George Mylonas (pp. 369-98), selected testi- 

monia, a reference list of Greek words con- 

cerned with the house, bibliographies, and a 

general index. 

The excavation report, which comprises 
the major portion of the volume and which is 
arranged in a very orderly manner and illus- 
trated by splendid photographs and drawings, 
gives a detailed description of the architectur- 
al remains and small finds of thirty-two 
Olynthian houses; a block of ten houses situ- 
ated north of the 1934 excavations, eight 
houses to the east, a row of four to the south, 
and ten other houses in various parts of the 
city. While all these houses conform in general 
type to those described in Olynthus VIII, no 
two Olynthian houses were exactly alike, and 
enough variations were found in 1938 to call 
for a new discussion of the oecus unit; this is 
competently done by Mylonas. Five fine 
mosaics discovered in 1934 in the Villa of Good 
Fortune give occasion for an up-to-date ex- 
cursus on pre-Hellenistic mosaics that have 
been found at Olynthus and other sites. In 
addition to the houses, Robinson publishes 
complete accounts of the public buildings on 
the North Hill and of a fountain house and 
aqueduct (all these were partially explored in 
1934) and is able by means of trial trenches to 
recover the Hippodamian street plan of most 
of the city. 

So large a book (it weighs more than six 
pounds), written by so experienced an archeol- 
ogist and concerned with such an important 
site, could scarcely fail to contain much that is 
new and significant. The value of its contribu- 
tion, however, is somewhat vitiated by a truly 
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exasperating number of petty errors that ought 
to have been eliminated before final publica- 
tion. Stylistic peculiarities, such as a singular 
subject with a plural verb (p. 65, Il. 10-11) and 
expressions like ‘a three-sided peristyle” (p. 
27,; i.e., a room with columns on three sides and 
a solid wall on the fourth—a peristyle by 
definition has columns on four sides), might be 
forgiven, were it not for the fact that some- 
times these lapses lead to very puzzling state- 
ments. One is not certain whether “a little 
terra cotta soap-like dish” (p. 17) means that 
the terra cotta is like soap or means that the 
dish is similar to a soap dish or to a cake of 
soap; “shops with rear rooms opening on 
Street V” (p. 161) means shops which open on 
Street V and which have rear rooms (cf. Pls. 
132-36). 

Occasionally, loose writing leads to incor- 
rect statements. On page 124 it is stated that 
“Room g (6.20 m. by 5 m.), with a native 
conglomerate floor, may take the place of the 
oecus, as south of it is the kitchen 7 (2.17 m. 
by 2.90 m.) and to the east of it the cement 
paved bathroom at a higher level (1.95 m. by 
2 m.).”’ This apparently means that the bath- 
room is east of Room g (possibly Room 7), but 
the dimensions and Plate 107 show that the 
bathroom is Room 7, which is south of g and 
west of j.! Worse still is the case of Plate 136, 
which was chosen “to illustrate our method of 
recording the provenience of finds” (p. 161, 
n. 3). We read on page 163 that Room 6 con- 
tained 19 loomweights and 5 coins, whereas 
Plate 136 shows 14 loomweights and 7 coins. 
The text on page 164 states that Room d con- 
tained five bronze objects apart from coins, 
but the plate shows only two; the bronze ring 
handle of Room n (p.-166) is not on the plate 
at all. It is exceedingly unfortunate that in the 
only instance in the book where both text and 
plates record the provenience of finds there 
should be such flat contradictions, for, since 
text and plates cannot both be correct, one is 
at a loss to decide which is to be trusted.? 


1The pavement is not indicated in the ground 
plan, Pl. 106. 

? Even the valuable excursus of Mylonas is not 
entirely untainted with this sort of thing. On p. 378 
we are told that ‘‘a solid wall separates this room 


Much space might have been saved in the 
excavation report, not only by tabulating the 
finds but also by pruning out unnecessary 
repetitions (ef. p. 3, n. 7; p. 36, n. 106; p. 129, 
n. 63; Olynthus, VIII, 144-45). Needless sur- 
mising might also have been eschewed; after 
more than a page of speculation (pp. 80-81) 
we read on page 82: ‘With lack of evidence, 
however, it is idle to speculate about the pur- 
pose of the building.” The discovery of an 
Athenian dicast’s ticket containing the name 
“Aristophon” does not necessarily imply that 
Aristophon ever visited Olynthus, much less 
that he lost his ticket on the way to the bath- 
room (pp. 20-21). 

The final 120 pages of the volume seem to 
have been prepared too hastily; certainly, 
both the testimonia and the list of Greek words 
concerned with the house betray lack of care- 
ful revision. For example, on page 200, note 
50, the word oreyn of IG, II?, 2499, line 28, is 
interpreted as “room” by Robinson, who re- 
jects Ferguson’s “shed”; yet in Testimonium 
No. 151 the word is translated ‘“shed.’* As a 
sample page of the word list, page 461 was 








{Room III] from Room II in practically all cases. In 
the Villa of the Bronzes we have the only possible 
exception to this’’ (italics mine). Yet on p. 379 one 
definite and one possible exception are noted, and 
there are two more possible exceptions in Houses A 
viii 3 and A viii 8 (cf. Pls. 10 and 26). On the same 
page, one wonders how, in the absence of any trace 
of pipe or gutter connected with the bathtub, it was 
possible for “the water in the tub... . to flow into 
the street or alley.” 


3 Other instances may be cited. In Testimonium 
No. 55 the translation is unintelligible, since the 
words of the ‘Loeb Classical Library’’ edition, 
“‘tived in,’’ have fallen out of the text. Numbers 74-76 
are not concerned with Greek houses at all but refer 
to a Lydian palace, the Egyptian Labyrinth, and the 
tomb of Amasis (why was Rawlinson preferred to 
Godley’s more accurate ‘‘Loeb’’ translation?). In 
No. 129 the unhappy phrasing of the ‘‘Loeb’’ (‘most 
of them had always been used to live in the country”) 
remains unchanged; in No. 132 Thucydides is put in 
the first century s.c.; No. 135 assigns Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia to the fifth century, while No. 136 pre- 
fers the fourth; No. 153 is incorrectly dated and mis- 
translated. The testimonia include only three of the 
many passages in the Delian inscriptions that con- 
cern Greek houses; here, as at many points in the dis- 
cussion of houses, it would have been helpful to con- 
sult S. Molinier, Les ‘‘ Maisons sacrées’’ de Délos 
(Paris, 1916), which is omitted from the general 
bibliography. 




















analyzed: of the fourteen entries, only four 
add anything to Liddell-Scott-Jones, while 
many of the lexicon references are omitted.‘ It 
is the general index, however, that has suf- 
fered most severely. Entries are accurate as 
far as they go, but they are woefully incom- 
plete. To cite only a few examples, the earliest 
entry made under the heading “kitchen”’ is 
page 196, but kitchens are mentioned on pages 
9, 11, 12, 16, 17, 19, 20, 25, 29, 40, 49, 56, 
65, 69, 75, 78, 115, 117, 121, 124, 141, 146, 151, 
and 187. Other headings (e.g., “bathroom’’) 
are in a similar condition. Six modern authors 
and one ancient author mentioned in the foot- 
note on page 95 (an important bibliography 
for Greek fountain houses) are indexed, but 
seven modern and three ancient are not. A 
water pipe, described at some length on pages 
12-14, is not indexed under “Pipe,” ‘“Rain- 
Water,” “Water,” or “Drain”; a useful foot- 
note on Corinthian titles (p. 90) appears un- 
der neither “Corinth” nor “Tile.” On the other 
hand, entries under the heading “Chalcidic 
Coins” are duplicated (with minor omissions) 
on the next page under “Coins—of the Chal- 
cidians.”’ 

It is with deepest regret that unreserved 
praise cannot be given a work that contains 
an orderly excavation report, splendid bib- 
liographies, excellent illustrations, and im- 
portant discussions of aqueducts, fountain 
houses, pebble mosaics, the oecus unit, and a 
host of other topics. 

Joun H. Kent 
Southwestern College 
Memphis, Tennessee 


‘Many other entries show the same curious omis- 
sions. Under @upis, Liddell-Scott-Jones lists ten 
references; Robinson adds two other references but 
omits seven of the lexicon’s, including the passage 
Contained in Testimonium No. 45. Under the entry 
tXeovov (wrongly accented in the list), Grenier’s 
article villa (Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. ant., V, 870-81) 
might have been cited, as well as the collection of 
references in Thes. ling. Graec., Vol. IV (1841), 3.2. 
*Mowv. Certain other entries are misleading. Képayos 
is listed only as “tiling,’”’ but the word can mean many 
other objects made of clay. The lexicon entry under 
irvioy is repeated virtually intact, but the passage 
cited (IG, XI, 2, 287A, 147) suggests a free-standing 
building (irvOva &Ovpov & xhmurt), which might better 
be rendered “‘bake-house’’ (W. Petersen [CP, XXXII 
(1937), 326] calls it ‘‘furnace-room’’). 
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Hrotsvithae liber tertius: A Text with Transla- 
tion, Introduction, and Commentary. By 
Sister M. Bernarpine BeraMan. St. 
Louis, Mo., 1942. Pp. iv+178. 

With the publication of this thesis, the 
laudable plan to make available in English the 
nondramatic works of the singular Hrotsvit of 
Gandersheim has been carried out. The 
dramas, constituting Book ii of her work, had 
been translated years ago, some of them sev- 
eral times, and the Prefaces to the three books 
were published in English by Christopher St. 
John in his Introduction to the plays.' For the 
rest of the works, however, for the legends and 
the epics, the reader who did not know Latin 
was not so fortunate. He had to resort to 
French or German versions. These, with one 
exception, were done before the modern, great- 
ly improved Latin text had been established 
by Winterfeld and Strecker. The exception is 
a readable German translation of the complete 
Hrotsvit by Helene Homeyer (Paderborn, 
1936), reproducing well the spirit and the 
letter of Hrotsvit, even the rhymed prose, but 
making no attempt to take into account the 
complications or ambiguities of the Latin text. 
In 1936 Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand pub- 
lished a translation of the legends, that is, of 
the first book of Hrotsvit. The present work by 
Sister M. Bernardine Bergman offers us in 
English Book iii, containing the Gesta Ottonis 
and the Primordia coenobit Gandeshemensis. 
Both monographs, similar in plan, are doctoral 
theses done at St. Louis University. Like the 
earlier work, this one has on the left side the 
Latin text, based on Strecker’s edition of 
1930, and on the right the corresponding Eng- 
lish translation. 

Apart from making another book of Hrots- 
vit’s available in English, the merits of the 
thesis are twofold. First, it presents to the 
English reader a fairly good picture of the 
scholar’s view, providing as i! does an intro- 
duction and commentary on the philological, 
as well as on the historical, aspects. Second, 

1 For a list of Hrotsvit’s works in English, includ- 
ing the present one, see A Bibliography of English 
Translations from Mediaeval Sources, by Clarissa P. 


Farrar and Austin P. Evans (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946). 
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it makes contributions to the lexicography, 
syntax, metric, and, especially, the style of 
Hrotsvit. The section on style is the most 
original of these, being the first of its kind. On 
the other hand, there are not a few defects in 
the work, both major defects in the plan as a 
whole and many minor ones in the form of in- 
accuracies of detail. 

The translation itself is, generally speaking, 
well planned and well carried out. The plan 
was to give as literal a translation as is con- 
sistent with idiomatic English, including alter- 
nate versions explained in the notes. Occasion- 
ally, it leaves one in the lurch, as, for example, 
in the knotty passage on page 41, lines 45-48. 
Whatever its meaning, the entire paragraph 
suffers from a misunderstanding of the me- 
dieval Latin idiom: line 41: existo=sum (not 
“become’’); line 45: vel = et (not “‘or’’), both 
common medieval usages; quae is the subject 
of debeo; propalari, correctly explained in the 
notes, should also have been included in the 
translation, in addition to ostendendam. 

In the handling of philological matters the 
writer is handicapped by a lack of philological 
acumen. She does not understand that the text 
set up by Winterfeld and Strecker is more au- 
thoritative than that of earlier editors and that 
there must be good philological justification 
for deviating from it, not merely the fact that 
the majority of editors print another reading. 
Rightly, no attempt was made to report all 
variant readings. What point would there be 
in reporting readings which do not change the 
sense of the adopted text? And yet, that has 
been done in the note attached to verse 252 
on page 151 and again in the note on Primordia 
272a, b. The facts are not correctly reported 
either. It was Leibniz, not Barack, who “‘sug- 
gested the reading” on page 151, and Barack 
does give the first version for Primordia 272. 
Regarding Primordia 183, a word of explana- 
tion ought to have been added on page 149 as 
to why both Strecker and Winterfeld thought 
that a lacuna existed there. In line with this 
weakness is the indiscriminate manner in 
which secondary sources are used. There are 
too many undigested quotations (see pp. 145- 
49 and the quotation within a quotation on p. 
142, top). The reader is handed the whole 


fruit, as it were, from which he himself must 
extract the juice. Furthermore, the authorities 
appear to have been picked at random. Thus 
the eminent scholar Cardinal Gasquet is placed 
on the same level with M.A. and Ph.D. theses 
from the Catholic University of America and 
St. Louis University, the Dublin Review, Tab- 
let, and Gundlach (ef. pp. 2, 146, et passim), 
as are, in textual matters, the editors Migne, 
Barack, Pfund, Pertz, Winterfeld, and Strecker 
(ef. pp. 151, 152). 

In the parts devoted to syntax, lexicog- 
raphy, and metric, we are handicapped by 
the fact that the material is scattered between 
the Introduction (without indication of loca- 
tion in the text) and the notes. The major de- 
fect, however, is that the lines are too indis- 
tinctly drawn between the work done previ- 
ously, which was considerable and of primary 
importance, and the new contributions. See, 
for instance, the vague reference to Newnan 
on page 13 and the incidental reference to 
Polheim’s work on the rhyme on page 37. Since 
Winterfeld and Newnan did the groundwork 
for the Latinity of Hrotsvit, it would have 
been of great value if Sister M. Bernardine, 
who has apparently surveyed the territory, 
would have brought out for us more clearly 
what was wrong or overlooked in the previous 
studies, as Newnan did with regard to Winter- 
feld’s work—that is, if she had built out the 
existing structure instead of erecting another 
one side by side, with but occasional links. 
This would also have resulted in greater com- 
pleteness and reliability in assembling the ma- 
terials on pages 14 and 15. The list of Greek 
words on page 15, allegedly brought together 
and listed in their order of frequency, can 
readily be extended: aula can be added from 
page 122 (meaning “palace of heaven”); it is 
not noted in Newnan. In Newnan these addi- 
tional ones are found: coapostolicus, patriarcha, 
zelus, angelus, catholicus, petrinus, clima—all, 
according to Newnan, taken from the Gesta or 
the Primordia. In a separate paragraph on 
page 14 pietas is discussed, but its use in the 
prologue to the Gesta as a title of respect is not 
mentioned, though Newnan (p. 42) speaks of 
it. It is not so significant that solamen is found 
twelve times for solatium (see p. 14) as it is 
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that solamen is one of several nouns in -men 
that are employed by Hrotsvit, in keeping with 
the predilection of her time. 

Among the inaccuracies of detail the follow- 
ing may be mentioned. 


P.i, n. 1.—The spelling of Hrotsvit’s name is 
no longer a moot question. Winterfeld settled that 
in his edition (see p. vi, n. 1); ef. also his remarks 
on the spelling of Eadit. 

P. 114, n. 1 ff—On the contrary; rhyme does 
occur in this passage. It is the prose rhyme and 
rhythm for which Hrotsvit has become so well 
known. If Strecker’s divisions had been retained, 
the rhyme would be apparent. 

P. 114, n. 7.—The note leaves out the main 
point, which is that the plural is used in place of 
the singular in a respectful direct address (cf. 
Ehrismann, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 
1 [1901], 118-49). 

P. 117, n. 20.—The forms mis, tis, are old but, 
as Haupt has already pointed out, Hrotsvit got 
them from the grammarians, not directly from 
Plautus and Ennius. 

P. 125, n. 168.—Aligenorum does not occur in 
Classical Latin (Newnan points this out, on p. 3). 
The word here discussed is alienigenorum. 

P. 180, n. 406.—The words suggested by 
Strecker should read retro secla paratam. Here 
secla does not mean “reward,” as it does in Pelag. 
341. It stands for saecula and is governed by 
retro, which is here used as a preposition (see 
Winterfeld, p. 537). 


The Index at the end and the Bibliography, 
topically arranged, are both useful. There are 
a few misplacements (see the works by Mar- 
shall, Nobbe, and Gundlach on p. 162, and by 
Newnan on p. 164) and for some works one 
would expect later editions (Liddell and Scott, 
p. 165; Ehrismann, p. 166; Sandys, p. 167). 
The only omissions I have noticed are the fol- 
lowing: J. Schneiderhan, Roswitha von Gan- 
dersheim (Paderborn, 1912); M. Rigobon, I1 
Teatro e la latinita (Padua, 1932) (a disserta- 
tion); Schmidt von Liibeck, Uber Roswitha, 
Dichterin und Canonissin des Klosters Ganders- 
heim und Ubersetzung ihres Gedichtes iiber die 
Griindung dieses Klosters (Liibeck, 1927); and 
the translation by Homeyer mentioned at the 
beginning of this review. 


Hetena M. GAMER 
University of Chicago 


Eranos_ Léfstedtianus: Opuscula philologica 
Einaro Léfstedt a. d. xvit kal. Tul. anno 
MCMXLV dedicata. (Eranos, Vol. XLIII.) 
Goteborg: Elander, 1945. Pp. xiv+388; por- 
trait. Kr. 15. 

We come to praise Léfstedt, not to bury 
him. This particular épavos has a good menu du 
repas (would that every picnic had!) in the 
shape of an Index and so escapes the fate of 
many 4 Festschrift that ends up more of a 
koiuntnpov than even of a refrigerium. There 
is also that unity of interest, to bind together 
many of the contributions (notably those by 
Léfstedt’s pupils), which the master’s own 
leadership would naturally inspire. These are 
the papers that deal with the grammar or with 
the text of later authors. But one gathers that 
there is more unity than appears on the sur- 
face, when a paper like that of Boéthius on the 
Maeniana (with strictures on some of the con- 
tentions of K. Lehmann-Hartleben) is admit- 
ted or the paper of Ingemar Diiring on musical 
terminology in fifth-century literature (a mi- 
nute discussion of Pherecrates, Frags. 145 and 
157 [Kock]). For Léfstedt, being a good gram- 
marian, is more than grammarian. Gjerstad’s 
story of the Chatsworth Head is a detective 
story. M. P. Nilsson, in lucid Latin, explains 
Horace’s mobiles riut (Carm. i. 7. 14) as irriga- 
tion ditches (ef. Cie. De off. ii. 14: deriuationes 
fluminum; possibly diribatoria, i.e., deriuatoria 
[?] in CYL, XIII, 1132, 1378). Gunnar Carls- 
son’s ‘Hero and Fate in Virgil’s Aeneid” ar- 
gues that ‘Aeneas’ greatness consists in his 
submission to a higher Power’’; he is more than 
“a passive instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence” (Sellar); hence at iii. 9 (dare fatis uela) 
fatis is dative, not ablative; but the whole ex- 
pression means more than just “set sail,’’ it is 
rather fato se praebere. The history of the Latin 
mango is traced by T. Kleberg; his collection of 
pertinent evidence seems complete (save the 
omission of payyava, Italic for ‘“wine-cask” 
{Suidas]); but the dubious assumption that 
mango was borrowed from Greek in the first 
place vitiates much of the argument. Gerhard 
Bendz has some astute criticisms of cruces in 
the text of Caelius Aurelianus; Harald Hagen- 
dahl is occupied with the same subject. The 
survey of St. Honoratus’ Latinity by Franz 
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Blatt is thoroughgoing (note, however, that 
grabatus is not Greek). S. Cavallin edits faith- 
fully two texts of St. Genesius of Arles; Dag 
Norberg in his critical notes to Greg. Magn. 
Kpistulae is careful to keep in view the Latin 
of Gregory’s own day; but the aenigmata re- 
solved by G. Thérnell are all three in Cic. 
Lpistulae, where Tyrrell and Purser (not “Tyr- 
rel-Purser”’) left plenty. Albert Wifstrand calls 
attention to the superfluous 67: of late Greek 
(like quod and quia in nisi quod, nisi quia, ete.), 
e.g., Greg. Nyss. Antirrh. 120, where Jaeger 
(p. 344) has, without need, assumed a lacuna 
between xai and ére in ei kal dre. ... (ef. el 
uy Ore... .). The remaining tidbits are: Arvid 
Andrén on stillicidium; Bertel Axelson, “Eine 
Ovidische Echtheitsfrage” (Halieutica); Gud- 
mund Bjérck, “Die Schicksalswaage”’; Anders 
Cavallin, “Die Legendenbildung um den Mai- 
liinder Bischof Dionysius’; Sven Ek, ‘Eine 
Stiltendenz in der rémischen Archiologie des 
Dionysios von Halikarnass”; Hjalmar Frisk, 
“Griechische Wortprobleme” (auvurn, advors, 
wpaxcav) ; Sven Lundstrém, ‘“Textkritische Bei- 
triige zur lateinischen Ireniiusiibersetzung”’; 
Gunnar Rudberg, “Zu Pindaros’ Religion’; 
Kerik Wistrand, “Der Pontus und die Syrten.”’ 
The picnic is really a banquet of many courses, 
more than can be digested at one sitting, ab ouo 
(the photograph of Léfstedt) wsque ad mala 
(a list of his writings). 

JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


De Ideegetallen van Plato. By W1LLEM VAN DER 
WIELEN. (Dissertation, University of Am- 
sterdam.) Amsterdam: D. B. Centen’s Uit- 
gevers-Maatschappij N.V., 1941. Pp. xii++ 
270. 

This book is an excellent introduction to the 
theory of idea-numbers attributed to Plato by 
Aristotle and later writers. Those who have 
difficulty in following the intricacies of Aris- 
totle and his interpreters, ancient and modern, 
yet who would like to know something about 
Aristotle’s version of Plato’s philosophy, will 
(if they understand Dutch) find this book well 
suited to their needs. 

The author leads up to his problem very 
gradually. In his introductory chapter he 


quotes at length (Greek with Dutch transla- 
tion) Metaphysics A6, the most extended sin- 
gle passage in Aristotle on the Platonic num- 
ber theory; and he then lists a series of ques- 
tions, raised by the passage, which formulate 
the problems with which he is to deal. His sec- 
ond chapter, on sources, discusses Plato’s fa- 
mous lecture ‘On the Good”’ and lists the pas- 
sages in ancient authors relating to it. Chapter 
iii, still on an introductory level, establishes 
that the Greek term ap.8ués was used by math- 
ematicians and philosophers only of “natural 
numbers greater than one.” (The passage in 
the Epinomis, where, according to A. E. Tay- 
lor, this term is used in a more extended sense, 
is discussed in an appendix.) Chapters iv and y 
give an account of the Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonic conceptions of number in general. 

The discussion of the idea-numbers is con- 
tained in chapters vi-xi (pp. 45-197). The na- 
ture of the idea-numbers, their generation 
from “the one” and “the great and the small,” 
and their relation to “mathematicals” and to 
perceptible objects are explained. The exposi- 
tion is very much simplified by the author's 
postponing his polemic against divergent inter- 
pretations to chapter xii (pp. 198-239). There 
he reviews the more important studies of the 
problem that have been published since 1823. 
There are two appendixes, one on the Greek 
terms for the idea-numbers and the principles 
from which they are generated, the other on 
Epinomis 990C-E. A Latin epitome appears 
on pages 256-58, followed by a Bibliography of 
ninety-two items and an Index of Passages. 

This work, though excellent as an introduc- 
tion to Plato’s number theory, does not make 
any considerable contribution to the interpre- 
tation of that theory. The author acknowl- 
edges in the Foreword his indebtedness to 
Robin and to Ross, and he declares that no 
sharp distinction can be made between his own 
discoveries and his borrowings from others. 
His explanation of the generation of idea-num- 
bers (pp. 120-37) is, so far as I can judge, his 
most important contribution; and it is of con- 
siderable interest, though he himself presents 
it only as a hypothesis. 

On the general question of the trustworthi- 
ness of Aristotle’s evidence about Plato, Van 
der Wielen is caught in the same dilemma that 
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has proved disastrous to so many others be- 
fore him. On the one hand, he insists that Aris- 
totle must have known and understood Plato’s 
doctrines, and, on the other, he finds that Aris- 
totle’s evidence is often inaccurate (cf. espe- 
cially pp. 87, 100, 174, 182, 189). A satisfactory 
solution to this difficulty, which is basic to the 
whole problem of Plato’s number theory, must 
await a detailed and comprehensive study of 
Aristotle’s relation to Plato. Perhaps the sec- 
ond volume of Professor Cherniss’ work on 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy 
will give us the answer. 

Pattie De Lacy 
University of Chicago 


Paganism and Christianity in the Roman Em- 
pire. By WALTER Woopsurn Hype. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1946. Pp. 296. $4.00. 


This is a long story, told with laborious 
attention to detail and much citation of sta- 
tistics. The text often reads like a catena of 
quotations from ancient sources and modern 
literature. The book’s title does not furnish an 
accurate indication of its central theme; it 
does not deal especially with the genetic in- 
fluence of paganism on Christianity but is a 
rambling description of the various religions 
that existed in the Roman world from primi- 
tive times in Italy until the death of Theo- 
dosius. Then an “Epilogue” is added to bring 
the history of Christianity down to modern 
times and to make a rather gloomy pronounce- 
ment on its future prospects. There are also 
excursuses on “The Origin of Christmas,” 
“Sunday Observance,” and “Was St. Peter in 
Rome?” 

Under the heading “Native Religion of the 
Romans” the evolution of early Roman re- 
ligion is described in much the same way as by 
W. Warde Fowler in his Religious Experience 
of the Roman People. Following a brief refer- 
ence to the spread of the Greek mysteries, a 
new chapter is given over especially to the 
oriental mysteries of Cybele, Isis, Atargatis, 
and Mithra. Next, Judaism and the Old Tes- 
tament are studied in rather cursory fashion, 
but two additional lengthy chapters treat of 
the personality and teaching of Jesus. Here 


the author is skeptical about the possibility of 
reliable information about the career of Jesus. 
He lists at tedious length a variety of bizarre 
interpretations that have been produced dur- 
ing the past century, but he seems to be less 
familiar with the more substantial findings of 
modern historical scholarship. The teaching of 
Jesus is not very incisively described. It is be- 
lieved that he had proclaimed his messiahship 
and had quarreled with the Pharisees, but his 
main emphasis had been on the fatherhood of 
God and on human brotherhood. This was 
Harnack’s conclusion half a century ago. 
Following the death of Jesus, the progress of 
Christianity is sketched by centuries down to 
the time of Constantine. The next hundred 
years are thought to mark the triumph of 
Christianity along with the “fall” of the 
Roman Empire. A miscellany of opinions is 
cited on the causes of Rome’s decline, but no 
new light is shed on the problem. The re- 
mainder of the book is in the nature of cursory 
remarks about various phases of later re- 
ligious history. 

This is a very informative volume, but one 
would like to have a greater concentration on 
dependable data and less interest in listing 
mere curios. Too often we are left in doubt 
about the line between the valid and the 
fictitious. The author seems to think that 
Christianity is essentially a static body of 
ideas, and he doubts whether it can survive 
the criticism of modern culture. He fails to ap- 
preciate the fact that Christianity has always 
been a social movement in which ideas are 
incidental to cultural evolution. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Lakeland, Florida 





Magt og Ret « Oldtiden, Vol. I: Fra Homer til 
Perserkrigene. By Hartvia Friscu. Copen- 
hagen: Forlaget Fremad, 1944. Pp. 324. 
Kr. 14.75. 

The first volume of this ambitious work on 
“Might and Right in Antiquity” covers the 
period from “Homer to the Persian Wars,” the 
last author considered being Simonides. The 
use of ‘Dike I” on the title-page for “Volume 
I” indicates the scope of the work, which in- 
cludes the development of concepts concerning 
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justice in morality and law. An English ver- 
sion has been announced, and so a fuller re- 
view can await the appearance of this and a 
more competent reviewer. The synthesis, 
which attempts to place each author in his 
proper setting in the historical development 
both of institutions and of ideas, seems valu- 
able enough to deserve a warm welcome. Yet 
it is to be hoped that the English version will 
be more than a mere translation. A book 
written for the readers of a particular coun- 
try needs a little remaking if it is to be equally 
effective when presented to an international 
public. Moreover, though the bibliography in 
such a work must and should be selective, 
there is room for improvement. It is surprising 
to find no mention of Bonner and Smith’s Ad- 
ministration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle; 
to find Homeric aristocracy and commons dis- 
cussed (pp. 88 ff.) without any reference to 
Calhoun’s “Classes and Masses in Homer” 
(CP, XXIX [1934], 192-208 and 301-16); to 
find the question of oriental influence discussed 
(p. 133) without any citation of literature, 
such as Max Mihl, Untersuchungen zur altori- 
entalischen und althellenischen Gesetzgebung 
(1933) (Klio, Beiheft XXIX); and to find 
nothing cited for ephetai (p. 143, n. 79) except 
Lipsius, Das attische Recht. To works on coins 
cited (p. 125) at least C. T. Seltman, Athens: 
Its History and Coinage before the Persian In- 
vasion (1924) should be added. Some other 
technical changes are desirable. The inscrip- 
tion containing fragments of Draco’s law of 
homicide should be cited as JG, I*, 115, in- 
stead of CIA, I, 61 (p. 142, n. 73). Also the 
translation needs revision. In line 10 we should 
have “And if anyone” rather than “And if he” 
(Og hvis han); in line 21, if év &]-yop[a: is read, 
the phrase must refer, not to a prohibition 
against entering the agora, but to the publica- 
tion of the interdict in the agora. I also be- 
lieve that the interpretation of awdyew cited 
from Lipsius, “durch Apagoge der kompe- 
tenten Behérde zur Bestrafung zufiihren,” is 
better than Dareste’s translation “l’emmener 
comme ésclave,” followed by Frisch. For the 
large inscription from Gortyn. more recent 
editions than those cited (p. 152, n. 116) should 
be considered. There is J. Kohler and E. Zie- 


barth, Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn (1912); a later 
version of the text is Schwyzer (1923), No. 179; 
still later—and extremely helpful for transla- 
tion and interpretation—is C. D. Buck, Greek 
Dialects? (1928), No. 110. This is not an ex- 
haustive list but merely includes some points 
noted in a rather hurried reading. 


J. A. O. Larsen 
University of Chicago 


The Figure of Dionysos on the Siphnian Frieze. 
By Victor F. Lenzen. (“University of 
California Publications in Classical Archae- 
ology,” Vol. III, No. 1.) Berkeley: Univer- 

\ sity of California Press, 1946. Pp. 1-16+ 
6 pls. $0.50. 


In this study it is argued that the figure be- 
hind the chariot of Kybele on the north frieze 
of the Siphnian treasury is not Herakles, as 
has usually been thought, but Dionysos. In- 
scriptions painted on the frieze, though not 
legible in recent years, indicate that the figure 
with a kantharos on the helmet was labeled 
Dionysos; but it is believed by the author, as 
by most others, that the designer of the frieze 
intended this figure as a giant. After complet- 
ing his research, the author found that in 1938 
Lippold had suggested that the ‘Herakles” 
might be Dionysos, but without discussion. As 
ninety-two footnotes might suggest, Lenzen 
considers carefully a great variety of evidence, 
including indications to be found in literature 
as well as analogies in art; and, though his nu- 
merous proofs are not all equally cogent, he es- 
tablishes a very strong probability for his 
hypothesis. He introduces himself as a profes- 
sor of physics, but this expanding science does 
not as yet appear to impinge on the Siphnian 
frieze. Acknowledgments are made to special- 
ists in zodlogy, paleontology, and anthropol- 
ogy, as well as to H. R. W. Smith and others in 
fields more obviously related to the subject, 
and it is clear that these are no idle courtesies. 
The illustrations include a new photograph, 
from a cast, of the feline skin carried by the 
probable Dionysos; oddly, there is no detail 
view of the rest of the figure. 

F. P. JoHNSON 


University of Chicago 
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